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ABSTRACT 
CHURCH TRANSFORMATION FROM RURAL TO 
RURBAN THROUGH THE EXPERIENTIAL 


EVANGELISM OF JESUS 


by 


G. Daniel Straw 


United Theological Seminary, 2004 


Mentor 
Lawrence Wilkes, Ph.D. 


The Florida Mesa Presbyterian Church, stable in membership for a century, is 
seeing it’s rural community experience growth, mainly with people from urban centers. 

The objective is transformation from rural to rurban through an innovative 
outreach ministry to a diverse culture. The hypothesis is that the dynamics of experiential 
learning, as demonstrated by Jesus, can be implemented through proclamation, vision 
team leadership, and congregational participation. 

A congregational questionnaire, focus group discussions, interviews and a 
measurement of net results revealed a dramatic increase in attendance, visitors and new 


members. Experiential learning principles were found to be effective. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On a rarely traveled dirt road tucked into a serene grove of ancient cottonwoods, 
set against a spectacular backdrop of soaring snowcapped peaks and resting in a green 
meadow splashed with flowers, is a little white church. This is Florida Mesa Presbyterian, 
seven miles out in open country near Durango, Colorado. Except for the addition of a 
small fellowship hall, kitchen and running water in 1987, there has been little change in 
over 100 years. 

A sweet-spirited fellowship of people have worshipped God and provided a 
ministry of love for others for all this time. But times are changing, the ranches are 
increasingly being sold and developed into subdivisions or ranchettes. The faithful are 
aging. A new culture is emerging from the influx of new residents from all over the 
country and globe. The increase in population is not dramatic by suburban standards. The 
cultural shift though, is earth moving. The new community is extremely diverse, often in 
conflict, very fragmented and mostly resistant to church. 

The faithful are aging; the few younger families with children only come 
occasionally. The church faces the most critical destiny-determining decision in its 
history—either business as usual, eventual decline, and ultimately closed doors, or a new 
vision of possibilities for ministry. A crises in the true sense, it is a golden opportunity for 
church transformation. The members young and old want to retain the rural charm and 


country values that attracted them here and maintain their identity. They also are 


welcoming to new people and wish to do something great for God in their lifetime. These 
new people are resistant to church, but they need to hear the good news of God’s love. 

The researcher believes that Jesus reached out to a great variety of people 
everyday, effectively, and that he taught his followers to do the same. The insights and 
dynamics of experiential learning, which have been around a long time, are still 
percolating in educational institutions. These dynamics have been the most effective 
method of training for corporations, organizations, and the military and emergency 
response personnel. It is the training model of choice for action and critical thinking 
situations. Not surprisingly, Jesus, the Master Teacher, pioneered this model in 
preaching, teaching, and healing. 

This project will create a model of experiential evangelism based on Jesus’ 
methods and modern research. The experiential model of learning will be intentionally 
implemented in a preaching emphasis, a vision team leadership employment, and in an 
enlistment of congregational involvement to reach out to the unchurched. 

In Chapter One the ministry focus will be detailed. The unusual qualities of the 
context will be explored including geography, history, and religious climate. The 
significant challenges of the context as well as the aptitudes of the researcher will be 
noted. 

In Chapter Two, theoretical foundations will be established. Biblical, theological, 
and historical foundations for evangelism pertinent to this model will be outlined. 

In Chapter three, literature and works that inform this model will be reviewed. 
These are in the areas of personal evangelism, rural and small church ministry and 


experiential learning theories and practice. 


Chapter four will discuss the methodology of the model, the rationale for the 
design and it’s specific components. 

In Chapter five, the field experience will be reported and the results of 
questionnaires and, focus group discussions, as well as a measurement of net results. 

Chapter six contains a summary of the project, the researcher’s reflections and 


conclusion. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Florida Presbyterian Church is located in open rural country, seven miles 
outside Durango, Colorado. It has maintained a stable membership of about fifty since 
1898. The ranching community, which it has served over most of those years, is 
declining. La Plata County and the area around Durango have doubled in population in 
the past twenty years. With over 47,000 residents, most of them representing diverse 
backgrounds, the community is changing around the church.' Durango is extending its 
city limit toward the church and area ranches are being subdivided for new homes. The 
rural community is becoming rurban in that urban people are moving here for a new 
rural lifestyle but are bringing their urban culture, tastes, and expectations. 

The church is located on a back road and not visible to traffic. While it has 
attracted a few younger families with children in the past twenty years, its mainstay 
parishioners are aging. Many of the faithful have passed away. The church faces a crisis 
in the true sense of the word. It is a dangerous time in that the church with a business as 
usual style of ministry could be forced to close its doors in a few years. On the other 
hand, the church faces an exciting opportunity to reinvent itself, begin a new style of 


ministry and grow with the community. 


' Durango Community Profile 2004 (Durango, CO: Durango Chamber of Commerce, 2004), 3. 


The situation calls for anew emphasis on mission and evangelism. It requires 
institutional and personal transformation. It does face very formidable obstacles as 
described in the context analysis that follows. While history, cultural trends and 
demographics as well as economic development greatly define a context; this one in 


particular is described by geography. 


Geography 


The community is set in the larger Four Corners area where Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Utah come together. It is situated 350 miles southwest of Denver 
on a high plateau ranging from 6,000-7,000 feet in elevation. La Plata County is at the 
center of one of the most spectacular scenic and natural wonder areas in the country. To 
the southeast is the land of enchantment, high mesas and plains stretching to the Sangre 
de Cristo Range near Sante Fe. To the southwest the land quickly turns to desert and 
descends to Monument Valley and the Grand Canyon. To the northwest the red rock 
canyon lands of Utah beckon one to sandstone arches and other formations unique in the 
world. And of course the community is juxtaposed against the rugged snow-capped peaks 
of the San Juans to the north and east. This rooftop of America contains the largest 
wilderness area in Colorado, the Weminuche, and a number of peaks soaring above 


14,000 feet. 


History 


The early history of the area includes a number of nomadic Native American 


peoples. The best known of these were the Anasazi or “ancient ones” who settled from 


the time of Christ until about 1200 AD. Their culture is showcased in Mesa Verde 
National Park. 

From about 1300 the Utes made the area their home. They ranged throughout the 
Central Rockies and were called the “Blue Sky People.” They were among the first tribes 
to acquire horses from the early Spanish explorers. 

In 1540 Francisco Coronado and his contingent left Mexico for Colorado in 
search of gold. Exploring, mining, and enslavement of native peoples followed. Just ten 
days after the signing of the Declaration of Independence the Dominguez and Escalante 
expedition left Santa Fe and went through Durango and northwest to Salt Lake. The 
Spanish never conquered southwest Colorado, but they left their mark in the naming of 
landmarks. French explorers came too, treated the Indians better in general and traded 
with them. The Utes showed the French an area near here rich in gold that is still] 
producing gold today at Summitville. 

Word spread. Explorers, trappers, and prospectors came. Of the adventurous men, 
including Lewis and Clark, Jebediah Smith, Jim Bridger, and John Fremont, most 
ventured farther north. Kit Carson ventured into the San Juans and negotiated between 
the Utes and the government in the middle 1800’s. Carson was born near the researcher’s 
home in Kentucky. 

In the 1870’s news of endless discoveries of gold and silver in the area started a 
rush. The gold rush had been going on in California since 1849. The Civil War was over, 
the Homestead Act was passed in 1862, and many hardy souls headed west. 

Interestingly, one of these was John Taylor, a former slave who was born in Paris, 


Kentucky in 1841, eighteen miles from the researcher’s birthplace at Carlisle. He claimed 


to be the first “white man” to live in the valley. He had fought for the Union, served in 
the cavalry unit of black soldiers that the Indians called “buffalo soldiers,” a high honor. 
He married an Indian girl, raised a family and was one of the most loved and respected 
members of both the Ute tribe and the “white” community. He had a keen sense of humor 
and an engaging personality. He died at 96. The researcher is a friend with some of his 
descendents today! 

A narrow gauge railroad came into the area from the eastern plains. Cattle 
ranching became the most stable industry. Notorious names such as Billy the Kid, Bat 
Masterson, and Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid frequented the area. Colorado 
became a state in 1876 but remained largely frontier. 

The area grew, but many people who came moved on. The summers were short 
and dry and the winters were severe with lots of snow. Mining would eventually play out. 
Dams were built to provide irrigation water. The early 1900’s did not bring radical 


change. 


Current Cultural Trends 


Now is a different story. Tourism became the number one industry without a close 
second. To find an interstate highway today, one must drive four hours north, four hours 
south, six hours east, or ten hours west. Yet people are coming like never before. 

In the late 1900’s the place was discovered again. Movies were filmed here. 
People came to vacation and then back to stay. Some were fleeing cities and others 
looking for an exciting new life. 

Scenic beauty, clean air and recreational opportunities abound. There is skiing, 


white water rafting, climbing, trail riding, backpacking, mountain biking, camping, 


hunting, and fishing to name a few. Deer, elk, bear, and lions are plentiful and there are 
bighorn sheep, mountain goats and even a few moose. Bald and golden eagles are 
regularly seen. 

It is growth in the human population that is alarming. In the early 1980’s Durango 
had a population of about 12,500, the largest city in this part of the state. The county 
totaled less than 25,000. In twenty years Durango grew to 15,500 but the county doubled. 
It’s expected to grow at an even faster rate. 

Many well-to-do and famous people buy ranches here as retreats. Other upper 
middle class people buy second homes. With expansion of the ski and golf resorts, real 
estate continues to go up in price. Wages and salaries for almost all people here are lower 
than the national average. Water is scarce and drought cycles are scary. In 2002 a thirty- 
one-day forest fire burned over 80,000 acres in the county. Forty-one million dollars was 
spent just to fight it. 

The oil companies are drilling thousands of natural gas wells in the county. Few 
people who own surface rights and build homes also own the mineral rights. Under old 
leases and current law, the oil companies can drill almost anyplace they want, clashing 
with the investments of homeowners. Royalties from the gas wells on the reservation 
have made the Utes the richest ethnic group on earth. On paper each of them has over a 
million dollars of assets attached to the wells. 

The variety of people here is also amazing. Counting nearby New Mexico and 
Arizona, it has the largest concentration of Native Americans in the nation. The cowboy 
and old rancher culture has taken hits, but is still hanging on. There is a large Hispanic 


presence and a growing Afro American and Asian American population as well. People 


have moved here not only from all over the nation, but from all over the world. “Hippies” 
moved in during the 70’s, “yuppies” during the 80’s, and “new agers” during the 90’s. 
Since the advent of the home computer people move here and operate their business back 
east or in California. 

Will Rogers once said that Durango is well off the beaten path and glad of it. The 
sleepy little town now faces lots of controversies surrounding growth, water, the 
environment, gas drilling, infrastructure and land use. 

The community, most of the time, is feeling more and more like the Aspen and 
Telluride resort areas. There is a sense of a two-tier society of the “haves” and “have 
nots.” A popular saying is, “The way to become a millionaire in La Plata County? Easy, 
move here with two million.” 

Working class people face very high cost of living expenses, especially housing 
and have to do so with lower than average wages. Even schoolteachers, but also doctors 
and attorneys generally make at least 30 percent less than they would elsewhere. 

People who come here on vacation fall in love with the scenery, climate and 
lifestyle. Many try to relocate in the area. For most stable jobs and established positions 
there is fierce competition and many applicants. Others try to make it here by opening a 
small business. The competition here is also heavy. It is commonly agreed that there is an 
oversupply of many human service businesses such as real estate agents, hair salons, 
counselors, physical therapists and specialty shops. The tourist trade is seasonal and year 
round population is not sufficient to adequately support all of these ventures. There are a 


lot of closures, turnover and people moving in and out. 
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Many work two or more jobs to make it and would not consider living anywhere 
else. They make the sacrifice. They work a much longer day and workweek for lower 
wages and a higher cost of living than most other areas and often have less time and 
money to live the lifestyle that they moved here to experience. 

Others decide to leave the area and find a higher paying job, a lower cost of living 
and come here for vacations or have a second home here. There are other spectacular 
areas that experience this phenomenon. In the Durango area, however, it is strong and 
getting stronger. 

Long ago the Utes reserved these mountains as a summer fishing and hunting 
ground. They also gathered herbs in the forests and meadows for medicine. They held 
many of the mountains and numerous healing water hot springs to be sacred. 

Later European descendents came to the mountains for fur, gold and silver, and 
timber. For many years, mining for a variety of minerals and livestock grazing along with 
a moderate timber harvest kept the region settled. 

Today it is the recreation and lifestyle, the scenery and climate and the challenge 
and adventure that bring growing numbers of people. 

Durango has been a tourist town for a long time with fancy gourmet restaurants 
and hotels whether historic or new. But now the county is being bought up and dotted 
with “trophy homes” that cost in the millions and often have a ranch gate with enough 
timber, stone work, metal art, and lavish landscaping that cost more than many other 
people’s homes. It has become a stattis symbol and lifestyle milestone to have a home 
here. The most lavish homes typically owned by nonresidents are occupied an average 


twenty-nine days per year. 


1] 


Bumper stickers are seen reading, “Don’t Californicate Colorado.” That is unfair 
in that some very wonderful people move here from California and elsewhere and wish to 
enjoy and protect what is here. Others wish to exploit. One of New York’s most 
prestigious real estate firms is packaging and selling to wealthy investors worldwide. 
Their newspaper ad says so. Some people sell out and leave. 

social problems abound, especially, but not limited to the working class. Divorce 
rates, domestic violence incidents and crime rates have increased sharply. La Plata 
County has the highest suicide rate per capita in Colorado, eighty in 2002. 

Missing is the sense of community often felt in other regions where most people 
are working people, there is little if any “glitz” and a larger percentage of people really 
work together for the good of the community for all. 

Here, the very people that love it are threatening this beautiful natural wilderness. 
They have created a cultural wilderness where society is fragmented and wars against 
itself. 

Here in this obscure and tiny place in the wilderness, the researcher feels almost 
like John the Baptist . . . the world comes to you. Early Spanish Explorers appropriately 
named the largest river that runs right through the middle of the county Rio de las 


Animas, “the river of lost souls.” 


Religious Climate 


The variety of people brings a collection of faiths and religious traditions. Most of 
the mainline Protestant and Catholic traditions are present. There are evangelical and 


independent churches along with Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Mormon Church. 
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The Durango area is one of the four largest Mecca’s for the new age movement in 
the nation. In addition there are many unaffiliated people with no church connection. 
Colorado has the third highest percentage of un-churched of any state. In a recent article 
in the Denver Post, Eric Goreski writes about the nones. The new explosion in nones can 
be traced to an increasingly mobile society, a consumer culture that gives people choices 
about everything; and changing attitudes about what spirituality means. 

In the West the trend toward non-affiliation is more pronounced because 
institutions are not as entrenched and independence is valued. A growing number of 
Westerners find spirituality in nature. This is a growing trend among Generation X and 
Gen-Y in the same way that New Age was to the baby boomers. 

Many pick and choose from various samplings of spirituality. Only seven percent 
of the nones are atheists or agnostic. Some are nominally Christian but very resistant to 
commitment to a local church. The old west cowboy culture rarely went to church in 
general. They bragged about not going to church like it was a badge of honor. Rodeo 
events, trail rides and other community events are often scheduled on Sundays. 

Stil, there are the core groups of very faithful Christians who join and support 


churches. 


The Florida Church 


The Florida Church has been blessed with some extraordinary people. There has 
been a strong and devoted core group of about twenty-five people who have kept the 
church alive. With fifty members, the attendance has averaged about thirty-five. 

During the Thanksgiving through Christmas seasons and into Easter the 


attendance is the highest. Summer and fall bring outdoor pursuits when even regular 


attendees come very infrequently. Fortunately, summer residents and vacationers help 
during otherwise lean months. 

Still, every Sunday there are exciting things happening in church and you never 
know who may be there. There are usually enough regulars, but always some new ones 
that could be anyone from anywhere. The president of a television network has visited 
three times over the past few years. The chairman of the board of the American Medical 
Association is a member with his family and attends when in town. You meet people 
from the business, scientific, or entertainment community. But also people who came 
here on wagon trains as children and one woman who pulled a gun on Poncho Villa to 
defend her children and her milk cow that he threatened to kill for his men. The 
researcher was honored to do the funeral for Molly Buck Cloud, the granddaughter of the 
famous Indian Chief, “Buckskin” Charlie. There were over 500 Native Americans 
present and few were Christians. 

At a wedding at the Florida church a few years ago, there were 11 private jets that 
brought a number of America’s well-known large corporation’s chief executive officers. 
The reception and barn dance that followed was quite an experience for all. Also present 
were cowboys and Indians, “hippies,” “yuppies,” artists, and musicians. 

The researcher has had the privilege of performing wedding ceremonies for two 
different Native American couples. They began attending the Florida Church, had 
children and doubled the native constituency. Other native people have visited as well as 


a few Hispanic Americans. 


The church has embraced the vision of becoming an innovative and dynamic 
church that would reach out to a diverse culture. The goal is to reach at least fifty persons 


for Christ each year and become a 250-member church in five years. 


The Need and the Challenge 


The model for this project is the experiential evangelism of Jesus. It was chosen 
as a creative way to motivate and equip the members of the Florida Church to fulfill their 
mission of sharing Christ with their community. 

The researcher believes that he has several qualities that he brings to the challenge 
that will help. 

The first is experience in church growth and development. During a five-year 
student pastorate in the Bluegrass of his native Kentucky, he led a 250-member church in 
continued growth. 

Next came a five-year tenure in the Blue Ridge of Virginia. Adapting Robert 
Schuller’s methods of church growth to an Appalachian culture, he led the church to 
relocate on an eight-acre site on a hill overlooking the community. The church built a 
new sanctuary and educational facility. They have since paved the parking lot, built a 
family life and recreational center and have grown significantly. 

Next, the researcher became Senior Pastor of a church of one thousand members 
in a medium-sized city in North Carolina. It was a multiple staff church with a great 
variety of programs, but it needed to be revitalized. The hope of the pastor and younger 
members was to relocate on fifteen acres on the bypass highway directly across from the 
regional college. The older members wished to stay on Broadway, so the church began 


buying up the entire city block and neighboring lots. A campus was developed and a 
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1,000 seat sanctuary was begun, as was a family life recreation center. There was steady 
growth. 

This pastor was experiencing some degree of burnout and wished to accept a new 
challenge in a small town in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. This church had only 
seventy-one members and twenty-five in average attendance. It grew to essentially a 
congregation of 250 with added facilities, classes, and an excellent youth program with 
seminary-trained youth ministers. This story was one of many included in the book, The 
Presbyterians published by Geneva Press in 2000. This success has earned the writer 
some credibility. 

In addition to experience, the author has a love for people that is very genuine and 
a fascination with diverse cultures. His home is decorated with handmade crafts and art 
from Native peoples here and from international travels. 

The researcher believes that he is a kindred spirit among virtually everyone here. 
There is nowhere on the planet he would rather be. Growing up on the edge of 
Appalachia, mountains have always had an attraction. He has been on the Matterhorn in 
Switzerland and on 17,5000 foot Mt. Cotopaxi in Ecuador while on a mission in the 
headwaters of the Amazon. He has trekked near Everest in Nepal finishing a three-week 
preaching mission across India. There is a dream of an African mission with a side trip to 
see Kilamanjaro. 

Having made considerable sacrifice to be in Colorado, the researcher can identify 
and connect with locals. He has driven a school bus and snowplow and worked other jobs 
to financially make it. And he loves to ride horses, ski, fly fish, and otherwise enjoy the 


mountains when time allows. 
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Beyond this he is committed to and loves ministry. He hopes to share the love of 
Christ with as many people as possible and work with the people of the Florida Church to 


build a new community in a very special place. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Intrinsic to the design of this model are broad explorations of the Bible, the field 
of theology, and the history of evangelism in the Church. The model design also seeks to 


be deeply rooted in the universal and timeless themes emerging from such inquiry. 


Biblical Foundations 


The following section will survey the basic history of the Old and New 
Testaments, attempting to extract the major themes and teachings that permeate the 
continuous biblical story. Themes of the love and redemptive purpose of a Creator God in 


a progressive revelation will be noted from selected passages. 
The Old Testament 


The Genesis creation stories unfold the mysteries of life as God creates an orderly 
world out of original chaos and gives a preeminent place to human beings. 
“So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he created them; 


male and female he created them” (Gen 1:27; New Revised Standard Version)! 


' Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references are taken from the New Revised Standard 
Version. 
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The story continues that God blessed them and when God saw everything that he 
had made, he declared that it was very good. This world of relationships between humans 
and God, and humans and each other, themselves and the created order, was created in 
goodness, beauty and freedom. The first eleven chapters of primeval history deal with 
God’s love and purpose for all of creation. Even after the temptation stories and Adam 
and Eve’s disobedience, God reaches out to them in a spirit of redemption. There are 
serious consequences of their sin yet God continues to show love to them. Relationships 
are damaged between them and God. God makes garments for them and still blesses them 
(Gen 3:21). When their son Cain kills his brother Abel (Gen 4:8), showing even greater 
alienation of relationships, God punishes Cain but puts a mark of protection on him so no 
one would kill him (Gen 4:15). He went away from the presence of the Lord and started a 
family. His descendants began animal husbandry, music, and metal work. 

Meanwhile we see salvation history begin with the birth of another son to Adam 
and Eve, Seth. The descendents continue to Noah. While Noah was righteous and walked 
with God; the earth had become corrupt and filled with violence (Gen 6:11). When the 
floods came to destroy the earth, God had established a covenant with Noah and his 
family (Gen 6:18). They and all living things upon the earth would be saved by means of 
the ark. The earth was replenished, agriculture and cultures dispersed and the tower of 
Babel story alludes to a confusion of languages and a further scattering of peoples 
(Genesis 11). 

These prehistoric stories, of Genesis one through eleven, deal with God’s 
dramatic dealings with the world and are universal in scope. In chapter twelve there is a 


turning point in the story where the ancestral history of Israel really begins. God called 
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Abram and Sarah and had a special role for them in his purpose for all humankind. God’s 
creation had been damaged by human ungodliness and violence. It threatened the earth 
with a return to pre-creation chaos. God would choose fallible human material to begin a 
salvation history. God established a covenant with Abraham and Sarah promising that 
their descendants would increase in number, receive a land, and have a relationship with 
God that would bless all the families of the earth (Gen 12:1-3). The rest of the book 
describes the adventures, trials, hardships, and achievements of this special people, Israel. 

Much of the material in the last chapters of Genesis is given to the Joseph stories. 
Joseph was the favorite son of Jacob who was the son of Isaac, the son of Abraham and 
Sarah. His jealous brothers sold him to a caravan headed to Egypt (Genesis 37). There he 
becomes a slave to one of Pharaoh’s officers, winds up in prison because of a false 
accusation but maintains a personal devotion to God. He serves others in this strange land 
out of his sense of duty to God. God helps him to interpret dreams. When Pharaoh has 
dreams, Joseph is called to interpret them. He gives the meaning as seven years of good 
harvest and seven years of famine and suggests an agricultural production and storage 
program to serve Egypt and surrounding nations. “Pharaoh said to his servants, ‘Can we 
find anyone else like this—one in whom is the spirit of God?’” (Gen 41:37). Pharaoh 
appoints Joseph to be in charge of the program, which blesses the region. 

When Joseph’s brothers come to Egypt for grain there is a renewing of their 
relationship. Joseph has a divine capacity for forgiveness and a sense of God’s purpose in 
redemption. When his brothers were afraid of his possible retaliation Joseph said to them: 


“Do not be afraid! Am I in the place of God? Even though you intended to do harm to 
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me, God intended it for good, in order to preserve a numerous people, as he is doing 
today” (Gen 50:19-20). 

The conclusion of the book of Genesis has the descendants of Abraham in Egypt. 
In Exodus we read of their harsh enslavement. In the book of Exodus, it is Moses who is 
called to lead them to freedom and back to the Promised Land. 

Then Moses went up to God; the Lord called to him from the 

mountain, saying, “Thus you shall say to the house of Jacob, and 

tell the Israelites: You have seen what I did to the Egyptians, and 

how I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself. Now 

therefore, if you obey my voice and keep my covenant, you shall 

be my treasured possession out of all the peoples. Indeed, the 

whole earth is mine, but you shall be for me a priestly kingdom 

and a holy nation (Ex 19:3-6). 

They were given the Ten Commandments in Exodus twenty, which were the 
epitome of duties to God, neighbor, and self. From Moses to the settlement of the new 
land, the laws were defined and implemented. It was a long and difficult challenge. The 
religion and morality of the era as described by the book of Judges . . . “they went after 
other gods”... (Judg 2:12) and . . . “all the people did what was right in their own eyes” 
(Judg 17:6). Deceptive murders, alters to false gods, idols, torturing, civil war, affairs, 
harlotry and rape are all recounted to show that everyone did what was right in his own 
eyes. The writers seemed to feature the most appalling aspects of the period to enforce 
their lessons. These were the days of Samson and Delilah. But the salvation history is 
preserved in the stories of Ruth and Boaz showing loyalty, faith, and love. Even Gideon, 
when asked to rule as king, said, “I will not rule over you and my son will not rule over 
you: God will rule over you” (Judg 8:23). 


The early chapters of 1 Samuel that refer to the period tell of the saintly priest Eli 


and Hannah who was devoted to God and her careful raising of Samuel the boy who was 
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priest and prophet and anointed the nation’s first king. Samuel heard God’s call in the 
night and kept alive God’s purpose for his people (1 Samuel 3). 

During the establishment of the kingdom the Bible does character studies of Saul, 
David, and son, Solomon in unvarnished style. Their strengths and weaknesses are 
depicted, as are triumphs and tragedies. It is in David perhaps that the ideas of a personal 
relationship to God and the human struggle are best developed. He is described as “a man 
after God’s own heart”... (1 Sam 12:4) and in being chosen . . . “God looks upon the 
heart” (1 Sam 16:7). David’s good qualities and human frailties are amply depicted 
including adultery and murder (2 Samuel 12). Psalm fifty-one is attributed to David and 
is one of the most highly descriptive passages of a personal relationship to God found in 
the Old Testament. 

During the division of the kingdoms to north and south, Israel and Judah, the era 
of the prophet came into its own. 

The prophet is the mouthpiece or spokesman of God. The prophets 

were first of all religious figures, mystics in the sense that their 

experience of God was the center out of which radiated their 

preaching and teaching, but realists in the sense that the God they 

experienced was the covenant Lord of Israel who had a purpose for 

his people and for his world.” 

Among the prophets, Hosea took the personal relationship between God and 
humankind to a new level. He used the marriage symbol to describe God’s relationship 
with Israel. Hosea stressed God’s hesedh or covenant steadfast love with ‘ahabhah or 


election love. He saw that the marriage relationship, with love’s freedom to express itself 


unilaterally with both the contractual and voluntaristic aspects of love, a metaphor for 


* Norman K. Gottwald, Light to the Nations (New York: Harper & Row, 1959), 277. 
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God’s love for humankind.’ Well known are the scenes where in Hosea chapter one 
through three, he takes a wife of whoredom and married the prostitute Gomer. She bore 
him three children of whom Hosea was not presumably the father and then forsook him. 
Hosea later bought her back publicly on the slave block and then took her back home to 
himself. This is a powerful picture of redemption, forgiveness, and grace, but no less so 
then the father-son relationship picturing God’s redemption of his people: 

When Israel was a child, I loved him. And out of Egypt I called my 

son. The more I called them, the more they went from me; they 

kept sacrificing to the Baals, and offering incense to idols. Yet it 

was I who taught Ephraim to walk, I took them up in my arms; but 

they did not know that I healed them. I led them with cords of 

human kindness, with bands of love. I was to them like those who 

lift infants to their cheeks. I bent down to them and fed them (Hos 

11:1-4). 

Hosea describes God’s warm and tender compassion, which tempers divine 
judgment and ultimately brings his children back in redemption to their homes. Yet it was 
Hosea who taught the importance of knowing God, understanding his nature and 
emulating it. He reports . . . “my people are destroyed for lack of knowledge” (Hos 4:6). 

In a time of economic prosperity and expansion, Hosea and the prophet Amos 
gave a sound warning concerning social corruption and economic injustice. Israel 
disintegrated rather quickly and fell to Assyria in 722 B.C. 

In the southern kingdom, another prophet to be noted is Isaiah of Jerusalem whose 
emphasis on the greatness of God over all the earth and the universal scope of his love 


and purpose for all people, is a mid-course correction for Israel’s history. In Isaiah’s call 


experience, we see a personal response to prophetic ministry. 


* Ibid., 299. 
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“Then I heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?’ and I said, ‘Here am I; send me!’” (Isa 6:8-9). 

Second Isaiah notes a return to an emphasis on God as the Universal Creator who 
is willing to offer personal power to all who wait on him. 


To whom then will you compare me, or who is my equal? Says the 
Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high and see: Who created these? 
He who brings out their host and numbers them, calling them all 
by name; because he is great in strength, mighty in power, not one 
is missing. Why do you say, O Jacob, and speak, O Israel, “My 
way is hidden from the Lord, and my right is disregarded by my 
God?” Have you not known? Have you not heard? The Lord is the 
everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the earth. He does not 
faint or grow weary; his understanding is un-searchable. He gives 
power to the faint and strengthens the powerless. Even youths will 
faint and be weary, and the young will fall exhausted; but those 
who wait for the Lord shall renew their strength, they shall mount 
up with wings like eagles, they shall run and not be weary, they 
shall walk and not faint (Isa 40:25-3 1). 


Another major prophet was Jeremiah, whose ministry was to the southern 
kingdom, Judah, before and after the fall of Jerusalem to Babylon in 587 B.C. He 
emphasized a new heart and a personal relationship with God. Speaking of the Jewish 
exiles taken away to Babylon, God says: 

I will set my eyes upon them for good, and I will bring them back 

to this land. I will build them up, and not tear them down; I will 

plant them, and not pluck them up. I will give them a heart to know 

that I am the Lord; and they shall be my people and I will be their 

God, for they shall return to me with their whole heart (Jer 24:6-7). 

In chapter twenty-nine, Jeremiah gives God’s instructions to the exiles to get a 
life. They were instructed to build houses, plant gardens, raise families, and allow their 


children to marry. “But seek the welfare of the city where I have sent you into exile, and 


pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in its welfare you will find your welfare” (Jer 29:7). 
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The teaching is to work and pray for the welfare of the larger outside community, 
even if an enemy is restored. God adds: “For surely I know the plans I have for you, says 
the Lord, plans for your welfare and not for harm, to give you a future with hope! Then 
when you call upon me and come and pray to me, I will hear you. When you search for me, 
you wiil find me, if you seek me with all your heart” (Jer 29:11-13). 

Ezekiel, another major prophet to the Exiles, speaks a message of the mobility of 
God in his chariot vision in Ezekiel one. God is with them in exile and will restore them 
to their land. In Ezekiel thirty-seven, God is seen as breathing on them and bringing their 
dry bones to life and putting his spirit within them. He will renew the everlasting 
covenant with them. In chapter eighteen, Ezekiel speaks of personal responsibility and 
God will hold each accountable for one's personal life. 

Of special note in Ezekiel is chapter thirty-three which speaks of the 
responsibility of those who know and are called of God to speak a warning to those living 
in iniquity and admonish them to turn to God who will forgive and allow them to live in 
righteousness. This is an Old Testament text on personal witness and personal conversion 
to a life honoring God. 

Ezekiel also gives a long discourse on shepherd imagery in chapter thirty-four. 
The evil shepherds, no doubt, were Israel’s kings, which let the sheep scatter. God says 
that he will search for his sheep and will seek them out (Ezek 34:11). 

“I myself will be the shepherd of my sheep, and I will make them lie down, says 
the Lord God. I will seek the lost, and I will bring back the strayed, and I will bind up the 


injured, and I will strengthen the weak. . .” (Ezek 34:15-16). 
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The preceding selected Old Testament passages represent a thread woven into the 
fabric of Israel’s experience of God. He is a God of love and judgment who reaches out 
to the world. He calls people to be instruments of his grace and purpose. His plan is to 
bless and to redeem all. In the words of Jeremiah, 

The days are surely coming, says the Lord, when I will make a 

new covenant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah. It 

will not be like the old covenant that I made with their ancestors 

when I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 

Egypt—a covenant that they broke, though I was their husband, 

says the Lord. But this is the covenant that I will make with the 

house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: I will put my law 

within them, and I will write it on their hearts; and I will be their 

God, and they shall be my people. No longer shall they teach one 

another, or say to each other, “Know the Lord,” for they shall all 

know me, from the least of them to the greatest says the Lord; for I 


will forgive their iniquity, and remember their sins no more (Jer 
31:31-34). 


The New Testament 


Another word for testament is covenant. The New Testament or Covenant is the 
writings of evangelists, apostles, and others who believe that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah of Jewish hopes and the mediator of a new covenant as described in Hebrews 
chapter nine and Jeremiah thirty-one. The four hundred years or so between the last 
writings of the Old Testament and the beginning of the events in the New Testament saw 
a rise in Jewish hopes for a messiah. The Exiles had returned to Judah, the nation was 
rebuilt, and the culture of much of the world had been Hellenized and Rome was the 
occupying power. 

The New Testament begins with the Gospels or good news of Jesus the Christ. 
Luke’s gospel begins with the story of the birth of John the Baptist who prepared the way 


for the Christ and became a witness to the light of Christ according to John’s gospel. 
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It is interesting to note the universal appeal to humanity in the gospel accounts of 
Jesus’ birth. In Luke we see shepherds invited to his birth scene. But the angel said to 
them, “Do not be afraid; for see—I am bringing you good news of great joy for all the 
people: to you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, who is the Messiah, the 
Lord” (Lk 2:10-11). 

In first century Palestine, shepherds were on the very lowest rung of the social 
economic ladder. They were forbidden to testify in court or to attend religious rites for 
they were considered to be ceremonially unclean. They were the lowest of the low, yet 
Jesus called himself the Good Shepherd and lays down his life for the sheep (Jn 10:11). 

Contrast this with Matthew’s gospel, which tells of the coming of magi from the 
East to find the Christ child (Matthew 2). They saw a star and had other revelations or 
teachings that precipitated their journey. These sophisticated pilgrims represent other 
cultures, faiths, and traditions. From the lowest shepherds to the most sophisticated wise 
men the news of the birth of Jesus was received outside traditional channels. John in his 
gospel, chapter one, goes back to the beginning, attesting that the Word or Logos was 
God, and this creating, revealing, redeeming God became flesh and pitched his tent 
among ours (John 1). 

John the Baptist was one who came to testify or give witness to this light of God, 
so that all might believe. This good news was for the down and out, the up and mobile 
and for anyone in the world. 

Now after John was arrested, Jesus came to Galilee, proclaiming the good news of 
God and saying, “The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God has come near; repent 


and believe in the good news” (Mk 1:14). Mark gets to the heart of the matter 
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quickly—Jesus proclaims the good news himself and asks all persons to accept it and turn 
their lives around. 

Fulfilling the words of the angels in their birth announcement, he reached out to 
all people. The gospels chronicle his ministry of love and compassion even to down and 
out, prostitutes, lepers, and Samaritans. He also loved and ministered to the upwardly 
mobile, Pharisees and Sadducees, scribes and lawyers, tax collectors and the wealthy, 
political figures and Roman soldiers, foreigners and even Greek tourists. 

Looking at Jesus’ original disciples, Simon the Zealot and Matthew, the tax 
collector, were on opposite ends of the political spectrum. The rest of the band was quite 
diverse as well. This celebration of diversity was practiced in the early church with slaves 
and their owners being united with oneness in Christ. 

Jesus cared for all people, was moved with compassion, healed their diseased 
bodies, fed their hungry stomachs, challenged their inquiring minds and transformed their 
spirits. His focus was to be faithful to the religious institutions and the true intention of 
religious laws, but also to reach out with love, compassion, and hope to a lost world 
outside the religious establishment. The gospels are replete with examples: 

Now the tax collectors and “sinners” were all gathering round to 

hear him. But the Pharisees and the teachers of the law muttered, 

“This man welcomes sinners, and eats with them.” Then Jesus told 

them this parable: “Suppose one of you has a hundred sheep and 

loses one of them. Does he not leave the ninety-nine in the open 

country and go after the lost sheep until he finds it? And when he 

finds it, he joyfully puts it on his shoulders and goes home. Then 

he calls his friends and neighbors together and says, ‘Rejoice with 

me; I have found my lost sheep.’ I tell you that in the same way 

there will be more rejoicing in heaven over one sinner who repents 

than over ninety-nine righteous persons who do not need to repent. 

“Or suppose a woman has ten silver coins and loses one. 


Does she not light a lamp, sweep the house and search carefully 
until she finds it? And when she finds it, she calls her friends and 
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neighbors together and says, ‘Rejoice with me; I have found my 
lost coin.’ In the same way, I tell you, there is rejoicing in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner who repents.” 

Jesus continued: “There was a man who had two sons. The 
younger one said to his father, “Father, give me my share of the 
estate.’ So he divided his property between them. “Not long after 
that, the younger son got together all he had, set off for a distant 
country and there squandered his wealth in wild living. After he 
had spent everything, there was a severe famine in that whole 
country, and he began to be in need. So he went and hired himself 
out to a citizen of that country, who sent him to his fields to feed 
pigs. He longed to fill his stomach with the pods that the pigs were 
eating, but no one gave him anything. “When he came to his 
senses, he said, ‘How many of my father’s hired men have food to 
spare, and here I am starving to death! I will set out and go back to 
my father and say to him: Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
against you. I am no Jonger worthy to be called your son; make me 
like one of your hired men.’ So he got up and went to his father. 
“But while he was still a long way off, his father saw him and was 
filled with compassion for him; he ran to his son, threw his arms 
around him and kissed him. “The son said to him, ‘Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and against you. I am no longer worthy to be 
called your son.’ 

“But the father said to his servants, ‘Quick! Bring the best 
robe and put it on him. Put a ring on his finger and sandals on his 
feet. Bring the fattened calf and kill it. Let’s have a feast and 
celebrate. For this son of mine was dead and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found.’ So they began to celebrate. 

“Meanwhile, the older son was in the field. When he came 
near the house, he heard music and dancing. So he called one of 
the servants and asked him what was going on. ‘Your brother has 
come,’ he replied, ‘and your father has killed the fattened calf 
because he has him back safe and sound.’ “The older brother 
became angry and refused to go in. So his father went out and 
pleaded with him. But he answered his father, ‘Look! All these 
years I’ve been slaving for you and never disobeyed your orders. 
Yet you never gave me even a young goat so I could celebrate with 
my friends. But when this son of yours who has squandered your 
property with prostitutes comes home, you kill the fattened calf for 
him!’ “‘*‘My son,’ the father said, ‘you are always with me, and 
everything I have is yours. But we had to celebrate and be glad, 
because this brother of yours was dead and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found’” (Lk 15:1-32, NIV). 
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The Pharisees and scribes were shocked that Jesus not only received sinners, but 
also ate and had fellowship with them. According to most Old Testament standards, 
sinners were to be avoided (Psalm 1). Jesus taught that bringing the love of God to those 
who have rejected it, never known it, or have been shut out for any reason, should bring 
as much joy to the religious community as it did for God. 

The shepherd took the initiative to find the lost sheep. He even leaves the ninety- 
nine folded, gathered, and certain sheep to find the one lost disassociated and uncertain 
sheep. The implication is that God is willing to risk all for the sake of and the hope of the 
one lost sheep. 

In the portion about the lost coin, Jeremias speculates that these coins were part of 
a headdress that represented part of her wedding dowry. The loss of one coin represented 
one-tenth of her total net assets.’ 

When she realized this loss, she was frantic as she lights a lamp, sweeps and 
searches earnestly. When the coin is found her joy is inexpressible! The extended 
community joins her in celebration. The loss was also theirs and finding the coin enriched 
them all. 

The story of the lost son is one of the most familiar in history. The father loved 
both sons. The depth of depravity of the youngest, prodigal son is told to show how 
degraded and desolate he had become. Feeding pigs would not only render him 
religiously unclean by the Old Testament dietary regulations, but entertaining the thought 
of eating the feed of the swine was a desperate and pathetic condition beyond 


imagination. He was destitute with no one to help him. When he came to his senses and 


* Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (New York: Scribner, 1955), 134. 
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returned home to his father, his father rushed out to meet him bringing a robe, a ring, and 
sandals. A celebration and feast was ordered to accompany the pronouncement that a lost 
son is found and a dead son is alive! 

The lost represents different proportions: with the lost sheep, it was one- 
hundredth of the whole; with the lost coin, it was one-tenth of the whole; and with the 
lost son, it is one half of the whole. 

The father pleaded with the faithful older brother to join the celebration, but he 
was judgmental, jealous, and resentful. The father underscored his love for both sons, but 
told the eldest that “you are ever with me and all that I have is yours. But this is your 
brother who was dead and is now alive, was lost and now is found” (Lk 15:31). It is most 
appropriate to celebrate! 

The point is clear. Jesus saw that the mission of the religious community is to 
have the same mission of God to reach out to, minister to, and love those who are lost. 

His ministry was a radical inclusiveness of all of humanity. It is hard for modern 
western minds to imagine the very low status of children and women in the time of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Jesus elevated the status and value of children by acknowledging them, and 
blessing them. 

People were bringing little children to Jesus to have him touch 

them, but the disciples rebuked them. When Jesus saw this, he was 

indignant. He said to them, “Let the little children come to me, and 

do not hinder them, for the kingdom of God belongs to such as 

these. I tell you the truth, anyone who will not receive the kingdom 

of God like a little child will never enter it.” And he took the 

children in his arms, put his hands on them and blessed them (Mk 

10:13-16, NIV). 


His indignation was further expressed when he said, “If any of you put a 


stumbling block before one of the little ones who believe in me, it would be better for you 
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if a great milestone were hung around your neck and you were thrown into the sea” (Mk 
9:42). 

Jesus had a close friendship with Mary and Martha. He pioneered and set the 
example for full acceptance of the equality of women and men. This acceptance not only 
included socially acceptable women, but also women of the street, or sinners. One such 
example was when, as a dinner guest of one of the high ranking Pharisees, Jesus allowed 
such a woman to wash his feet with her tears and dry them with her hair. She was 
weeping and anointed his feet with an alabaster jar of ointment. When his respectable 
host was outraged, Jesus told a parable of the two debtors, one owning 500 denarii and 
the other 50 denarii. “When both debts were cancelled who loved the creditor more? 
Jesus asked” (Lk 7:42). Jesus then drove home the point: this woman’s sins, which were 
many, are forgiven and she has shown great love. 

It is clear that she was forgiven and had her life transformed. This was also true of 
the woman caught in the very act of adultery who was brought to him by men who said 
the “Law of Moses commanded us to stone such women. Now what do you say?” Jesus’ 
response, after writing in the sand, was “let anyone among you who is without sin be the 
first to throw a stone at her” (Jn 8:5,7). 

One of the most touching and human encounters of Jesus was with the Samaritan 
women at Jacob’s well. He asked her to give him a drink of water. He broke thorough all 
social, racial and religious barriers to offer this woman a “wellspring of water gushing up 
to eternal life” (Jn 4:14). 

In her broken life and history of failures, he presented himself as the Messiah and 


offered her a new life. 
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When his disciples returned to the scene with food, they told their rabbi to eat 
something. 

But he said to them, “I have food to eat that you know nothing 

about.” Then his disciples said to each other, “Could someone have 

brought him food?” “My food,” said Jesus, “‘is to do the will of 

him who sent me and to finish his work. Do you not say, ‘Four 

months more and then the harvest’? I tell you, open your eyes and 

look at the fields! They are ripe for harvest. Even now the reaper 

draws his wages, even now he harvests the crop for eternal life, so 

that the sower and the reaper may be glad together (In 4:32-36, 

NIV). 

This spiritual harvest not only included despised Samaritans, but also the hated 
Roman soldiers that occupied their nation. One of the accounts of a Roman soldier 
coming to Christ, tells of a centurion who sent his friends who were Jewish elders to 
request that Jesus come and heal his much valued servant. The centurion had given 
financial and other help to build a synagogue for his Jewish friends, had compassion for 
people and had great humility in that he didn’t approach Jesus in person and felt 
unworthy to have Jesus come under his roof. He was convinced that just a word spoken 
from Jesus would heal his servant. Jesus was amazed at his faith stating, “I tell you, not 
even in Israel have I found such faith” (Lk 7:9). 

In Matthew’s account of the same events, Jesus adds, “‘I tell you, many will come 
from east and west and will eat with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven” (Mt 8:11). 

His teachings held that anyone could be saved. In speaking to Nicodemus, a 
leader of the Jews, he spoke of the necessity of being born from above in order to see the 


kingdom of God (Jn 3:3). “For God so loved the world that he gave his only son, so that 


everyone who believes in him may not perish but may have eternal life” (Jn 3:16). 
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In the teaching event with Nicodemus, Jesus not only teaches of universal, 
ultimate, and spiritual truths for all of humanity, he also employs the natural creation, in 
this case the phenomenon of wind, as a metaphor of his teaching. No doubt on that 
evening the wind was gently blowing the leaves of the olive trees in that setting. Perhaps 
Nicodemus was even experiencing the blowing of the wind in his hair. 

This is one of nearly countless examples of Jesus using the natural world and 
creation to illustrate spiritual truth in his hearer’s experience. 

Leading modern pedagogical experts recognize Jesus as the greatest teacher in 
history. He not only employed, but also was the master of every teaching technique that 
has been discovered except for modern audio-visuals and high tech equipment. The case 
can be made that calming storms, healing the sick, causing the lame to walk and the blind 
to see and feeding the five thousand, not to mention raising the dead, are certainly very 
special effects! 

Jesus used the power of story, parables, metaphors and allegory. He had the 
ability to answer trick or trap questions with other questions which not only probe more 
deeply into the original question, but present principles and concepts of truth which have 
a universal application. 

In response to a question designed to trap him ina controversy over paying taxes, 
Jesus asked to see the coin used in the tax and asked them about the image and 
inscription on the coin, “They answered, ‘the emperor's.’ then he said to them, ‘Give 
therefore to the emperor the things that are the emperor’s, and to God the things that are 


God’s’” (Mt 22:21). 
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When passing through Jericho, he invited himself to lunch at the home of 
Zacchaeus a chief tax collector who was rich. At the conclusion of the visit, Zacchaeus 
pledged to give one half of his wealth to the poor and to pay restitution to a factor of four 
any that he had defrauded. “Jesus then said to him, ‘today salvation has come to this 
house, because he too is a son of Abraham’” (Lk 19:9). 

When a lawyer tried to test Jesus with a question on eternal life, the correct 
answer was: “He answered, ‘You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your strength, and with all your mind; and your neighbor 
as yourself’” (Lk 10:27). 

In answer to the lawyer’s question who is my neighbor? Jesus responded with the 
provocative story of the Good Samaritan. Jesus teachings tapped into the experience and 
everyday life of his listeners. They called for involvement of mind, action of body, and 
transformation of the personality. 

When he would heal a person, he would often ask for them to be involved with 
their own healing. Examples are instructing the blind man to wash his eyes in the pool of 
Siloam (Jn 9:7), and telling the paralytic to stand up, roll up his pallet, and walk to his 
home (Mt 9:6). 

When the five thousand were hungry Jesus asked Philip for ideas about how to 
handle the situation. “He said this to test him, for he knew what he was going to do” (Jn 
6:7). This was obviously a teaching moment that involved a number of dynamics 
including experiential learning, multiple intelligences and differentiated instructional 


strategies. 
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_ Jesus was a rabbi, a teacher without peer. He could use any object immediately at 
hand to show a truth. He was familiar with agriculture, commerce, accounting, politics, 
the military, domestic life, housework, fishing, carpentry and philosophy in addition to 
theology. He not only taught well, but also set the example as a student when young. 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature and in divine and human favor” (Lk 2:52). 
At age twelve he was in the temple . . . “sitting among the teachers, listening to them and 
asking them questions. And all who heard him were amazed at his understanding and his 
answers” (Lk 2:46-47). 

When Jesus began his ministry, as recorded in John one, he walked along calling 
men to follow him. The first responders who were John the Baptist’s disciples inquired as 
to where the teacher was staying. Jesus said to them come and see (Jn 1:39). The next 
day, he called Philip to follow him and Philip found Nathaniel and tells him... “Come 
and see” (Jn 1:46). Not only was Jesus reaching out to people one by one to call his 
disciples, he also, by his come and see approach incorporated what modern pedagogical 
experts would call experiential learning. 

It was not just how he taught but what he taught that was of great issue. He was a 
threat to the religious establishment for many reasons. When Passover came at the end of 
three years of his ministry, Jesus teachings, his cleansing of the temple and driving the 
exploiting money changers out (Lk 19:45-46), and riding the donkey into Jerusalem (Mt 
21:1-11) on what has come to be called Palm Sunday was precipitous. His 
demonstrations identified himself as the Messiah of Jewish hopes. That was debated then 


and is debated now. According to the records there is one charge the authorities could 
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level at him; it was blasphemy. This charge began early in his ministry and was the 
response of the Jewish community when Jesus would forgive sins (Mt 9:3). 

“Everyday he was teaching in the temple. The chief priests, the scribes, and the 
leaders of the people kept looking for a way to kill him; but they did not find anything 
they could do, for all the people were spellbound by what they heard” (Lk 19:47-48). 

The Jewish officials arrested Jesus and put the charge to him directly. 

... Then the high priest said to him, I put you under oath before 

the living God, tell us if you are the Messiah, the Son of God.” 

Jesus said to him, “you have said so. But I tell you, from now on 

you will see the Son of Man seated on the right hand of Power and 

coming on the clouds of heaven.” Then the high priest tore his 

clothes and said, “He has blasphemed! Why do we still need 

witnesses? You have now heard his blasphemy. What is your 

verdict?” They answered, “He deserves death.” (Mt 26:63-66). 

The Jewish authorities took him to the Roman authorities where they accused him 
of being a threat to the Roman emperor claiming to be the King of the Jews. They pressed 
for crucifixion and finally got their wish through Pilate the governor. 

Characteristically, while on the cross, he forgave a thief who asked to be 
remembered (Lk 23:42-43). He asked John his disciple to care for his mother (Jn 19:26- 
27). And, he prayed for them all... “Father, forgive them; for they do not know what 
they are doing” (Lk 23:34). 

Jesus had taught on many occasions that he had a special relationship with God. 
“Philip said to him, ‘Lord show us the Father, and we will be satisfied.’ Jesus said to him, 
‘Have I been with you all this time, Philip, and you still do not know me? Whoever has 


seen me has seen the Father’” (Jn 14:8-9). 


In John chapter ten Jesus calls himself the Good Shepherd. 
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I am the good shepherd. I know my own and my own know me, 
just as the Father knows me and I know the Father and I lay down 
my life for the sheep. I have other sheep that do not belong to this 
fold. I must bring them also, and they will listen to my voice. So 
there will be one flock, one shepherd (Jn 10:14-16). The Father 
and I are one! (Jn 10:30). 


In chapters fourteen through seventeen, Jesus teaches his disciples about the Holy 
Spirit. These mystical teachings speak of an eternal relationship of God the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. He speaks of a mystical presence of his spirit with them bringing 
love, peace and joy. He prays for their unity, which is often called his high priestly prayer 
in John seventeen. 

No doubt the disciples remembered that he taught them and instructed them to 
bear witness to him. 

When Jesus walked along the Sea of Galilee and called Peter and Andrew, 
fishermen, he said to them, “Follow me and I will make you fish for people” (Mt 4:19). 

In Luke nine he sends out the twelve to proclaim the kingdom of God and in Luke 
ten he sends out the seventy to go two by two into every city and place he planned to 
visit. The harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few; therefore ask the Lord of the 
harvest to send out laborers into his harvest (Lk 10:2). 

After his resurrection, he gave them what has been called the Great Commission: 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything that I have 
commanded you. And remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age” (Mt 28:19- 
20). 

In another resurrection appearance in John twenty-one at a lakeside campfire 


Jesus prepared breakfast for the disciples. That night in the boat they had caught nothing. 
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When he instructed them to cast off the left side they caught 153 fish. After breakfast 
Jesus reminded Peter to “feed my sheep” (Jn 21:17). 

The last resurrection appearance to the group is recorded in Acts chapter one 
before his ascension. His last instructions here are clear. “But you shall receive power 
when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, in 
all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

The book of Acts records the birth of the Church on the day of Pentecost where 
the Spirit came in Power (Acts 2). Galileans spoke of “God’s deeds of power” (Acts 
2:11). The Jews visiting from surrounding nations understood in their own respective 
language. 

Peter and John proclaim and minister in the name of Jesus. Stephen becomes the 
first martyr (Acts 7). Philip goes to Samaria to proclaim Christ and then into the desert to 
teach a man in a chariot returning to Ethiopia about Christ and baptizes him. Philip then 
goes to Caesarea (Acts 8:26-40). 

Saul, who witnessed the stoning of Stephen, led a persecution against the 
believers (Acts 8:3). Believers other than the apostles were scattered throughout the 
region everywhere proclaiming the word (Acts 8:4). 

In Acts nine, Saul, on his way to Damascus, has a conversion experience and 
immediately he began to proclaim Jesus in the synagogues, saying, “He is the Son of 
God” (Acts 9:20). 

Peter goes to the home of a Roman centurion at Caesarea and proclaims the good 


news of Christ. Cornelius then accepts Christ and becomes the first Gentile convert. 
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The rest of the book of Acts tells of the spread of the good news into the Graeco- 
Roman world. It chronicles Paul’s missionary journeys and the establishment of 
churches. 

The book of Romans, attributed to Paul, is the theology book of the New 
Testament. In chapter eleven, Paul sees the Gentiles who believe in Christ as grafted into 
the Jewish olive tree of faith. He also deals with the mystery of the purpose of God in 
calling Gentiles and Israel that “all Israel will be saved” (Rom 11:26). In his letter to the 
Galatians he states: “There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, 
there is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus. And if you 
belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s offspring, heirs according to the promises” (Gal 
3:28-29). 

Paul in his second letter to the Corinthians states: 

So if anyone is in Christ, they are a new creation: everything old 

has passed away; see, everything has become new! All this is from 

God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ, and has given us 

the ministry of reconciliation; that is in Christ God was reconciling 

the world to himself, not counting their trespasses against them, 

and entrusting the message of reconciliation to us. So, we are 

ambassadors for Christ... (2 Cor 5:17-20). 

Paul reminds young Timothy, his protégé, in the closing words of his last letter to 
him: ... “do the work of an evangelist carry out your ministry fully” (2 Tim 4:5). 

Based on the example and teachings of Jesus, Paul’s letters continue a revolution, 
which is threefold. It calls for racial, sexual and economic equality. Paul’s letter to 


Philemon concerning his runaway slave, Onesimus, is a big step toward the abolition of 


slavery (Philemon). 
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The Christian movement as recorded in the New Testament was passed primarily 
by word of mouth one to one. The next section will look at that continued history. 

The last book of the New Testament is Revelation. John’s mystical apocalypse 
and kaleidoscope of symbols are depicting God’s principles of creating, redeeming, and 
judging the cosmos. The final chapter contains these words attributed to Christ: 

... fam Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning 

and the end... (Rev 22:13). It is I, Jesus, who sent my angel to 

you with this testimony for the churches. I am the root and 

descendant of David, the bright morning star. 

The Spirit and the bride say, “Come.” And let everyone 
who hears say, “Come.” And let everyone who is thirsty come. Let 


anyone who wishes to take the water of life as a gift. (Rev 22:16- 
17). 


Theological Foundations 


There can be no effective and permanent evangelism without theology, and there 
would soon be few persons ready to study theology without evangelism.° The following 
section will seek to give a brief definition of the term in light of the three biblical words 
that describe it. Then a general theological foundation will be laid based on the three 
general biblical themes pertinent to evangelism and a brief description of the human 
condition. Last, a concise summary of significant contributions by various theologians on 


evangelism or conversion will be noted. 
Definitions 


There are three key words used in the New Testament to refer to evangelism. The 


first is kérussein meaning to proclaim. The second is euaggelion or good news and the 


> C.E. Autrey, Basic Evangelism (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1954), 13. 
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third is marturein to bear witness. The word euaggelion was used over and over in the 
vernacular Greek of the New Testament. When anglicized it becomes evangel from 
which the word evangelism comes. The expression enters the English language as the Old 
English world godspel, meaning God’s story and continues today as gospel.® 

The use of the word good news had not only general appeal, but also specific 
overtones both in Jewish and pagan circles, which made it particularly significant in the 
first century Graeco-Roman world.’ 


It was the word used par excellence to announce victory, victory 
over hostile forces, and, derivatively, of the thank-offerings given 
to the gods in gratitude for such victory. It was used, too, of 
communications from the gods, usually by oracles: these were 
“good news”—or so one hoped! But supremely the word was used 
in the Imperial Cult. The announcement of the Emperor’s birth was 
“good news” the celebrated Priene inscription reads “the birthday 
of the god was the beginning, for the world, of the joyful tidings 
which have gone out because of him. The coming of age of 
Caligula, for instance, was (ironically, as it later proved) hailed as 
the good news of salvation and good fortune. The accession of the 
princeps was traditionally thought of as good news and was 
celebrated with joy and sacrifices by a people genuinely grateful 
for the measure of salvation the Empire had brought them. 

Now this language has obvious affinities with the New 
Testament. It may well be that St. Mark is deliberately contrasting 
the Christian good news with its imperial counterpart in Rome. 
Both speak of salvation, but the Christian sétéria is far more 
profound than the imperial: it embraces rescue from sin and death 
as well as political liberation. Both speak of the good news of a 
ruler born, come of age, enthroned; but the Christian euaggelion is 
far more profound than the imperial: her ruler sits on the throne of 
the universe, not merely of the Emprre, and his birth is a real 
incarnation of the only God, not the mock deity of the imperial 
dynasty.° 


° Harry Poe, The Gospel And It’s Meaning (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1996), 18. 
"Michael Green, Evangelism In The Early Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1970), 56. 
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The second word to define evangelism in the New Testament is of the kérussein 
root. It means to proclaim like a herald. The verb form, kéruss6 is used very frequently 
and it is the good news or kérussem to euaggelion or proclaim the good news, bringing 
both terms into juxtaposition. 

The third word from the martures root is primarily a legal term. It was used by the 
Greeks to denote witness to facts and events on the one hand, and to truths vouched for on 
the other. In both cases the personal involvement and assurance of the person making the 
witness was an important element.’ 

Michael green points out that in the Old Testament God himself is frequently the 
subject of the verb. He bears witness when he discloses himself. In the New Testament, 
in addition to the Gospel narratives, Jesus calls his followers to be witnesses: “But you 
will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you and you will be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

The first generation believers to share with other’s their experience of Christ, 
could do one thing. They could bear witness. They had two things to say. First, that they 
had believed, and had found the claims of the divine Teacher to be true in their own lives 
and experience. Second, they could give the evidence on which they had committed 
themselves. That is all a historical contemporary can possibly do for later generations or 
for those who were not there.'° 

S. Paul Schilling of Boston University states that evangelism is the proclamation, 


in word or deed, of the “good news of Jesus Christ with the aim of winning a positive 


” Ibid., 70. 
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response. It is the endeavor to bring persons wholeheartedly to accept and live by the 
redemptive love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ." 

A particularly poignant and well-known definition is given by D.T. Niles that 
evangelism is simply one beggar telling another beggar where to find bread. 

Lewis A. Drummond summarizes the concept in this fashion: 

evangelism is a concerted effort to confront the unbeliever with the 

truth about and claims of Jesus Christ so as to challenge and lead 


him into repentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
and thus into the fellowship of the Church.” 


The Human Predicament 


This good news of God’s love is offered to a world that desperately needs it and 
to a world with a human predicament. Before we can understand the good news of God 
we must first understand the bad news of man." In the early chapters of Genesis we have 
the account of the creation of the earth and its life including humankind. Even though 
humans are created in the image of God, the account is given of humankind’s rebellion 
against God and the consequences of willful disobedience. There is something terribly 
awry with human character. 

Culbert Rutenber states that the problem lies in an utter failure of relationships." 
Humankind can never be understood apart from his basic relationships. These essential 


relationships are three: relation to God, relation to fellow humans and relation to self. 


» S. Paul Schilling, “The Meaning of Evangelism” (Grand Rapids, MI: Evangelism And 
Contemporary Issues), 9. 
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Lewis Drummond states that humankind was made for fellowship with God. This 
is the meaning of the Deo imageo. They are made in and for the love of God. This makes 
one responsible and human. Also one is related to fellow humans in a social sense. Inter- 
human relationships are a vital part of that which makes life what it is. One is also related 
to one’s self in that one can talk to one’s self; think about one’s self, in a word, one has 
self-consciousness. One has a hand in the forging of one’s own character and 
personality.” 

Sin or rebellion against God corrupts all of these relationships. In the human- 
divine relationships it means a separation from an intimacy with God and genuine guilt, 
not neurotic guilt. Sin is a refusal to be responsible to God. 

Sin, in relation to social relationships, results in lovelessness and selfishness. The 
conditions of society and the world reflect this brokenness. 

Sin in relation to one’s self means bondage, perversion, frustration and 
depression. One can fully be one’s self only when properly related to God.'® 

Another symptom of brokenness is the crises of the environment. Humankind’ s 
repudiation of its stewardship relation to God to care for and protect the life support 
systems of the planet is a crisis of world proportions. 

For the creation waits with eager longing for the revealing of the 

children of God; for the creation was subjected to futility not of its 

own will but by the will of the one who subjected it, in hope that 

the creation itself will be set free from its bondage to decay and 

will obtain the freedom of the glory of the children of God. We 


know that the whole creation has been groaning in labor pains until 
now; and not only the creation, but we ourselves, who have the 
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first fruits of the Spirit groan inwardly while we wait for adoption, 
the redemption of our bodies. (Rom 8:19-23). 


The good news of Jesus Christ is understood theologically in the context of the 
three general biblical themes. These are the themes of the Creator God, the Incarnate 


Christ and the Mission of reconciliation/redemption by the Holy Spirit. 


Creator God 


The message of the Bible presents the Creator as good news. Intellectual 
probiems that relate to religion, faith and worldviews, ultimately go back to what kind of 
spiritual reality lies behind the universe. 

Harry L. Poe points out that one of the most important developmental crises of 
life revolves around the establishment of one’s identity. The questioning, “Who am I?” 
finds answer in relation to the Creator. Religions that do not generally worship a Creator 
such as Buddhism and Hinduism believe that all people are part of the divine and there is 
no distinction between anything. All is one.” 

Self-consciousness is generally understood to arise in the differentiation that 
comes when one is aware of another. To be aware of the other is to be aware of self. 
Ultimately, personal identity can only come through the same kind of experience with 
God. To be aware of God as the Other, totally different from oneself, gives individuals an 
awareness of who they really are. Isaiah understood himself as he understood the total 
otherness of God (Isa 6:5). Apart from an understanding of one’s creatureliness, people 
who crave identity tend to take steps to create identity. These exercises normally fall 


within the sphere of idolatry, by creating identity from fame, wealth, intellect, sexual 


" Harry L. Poe, The Gospel, 77. 
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prowess, or the various other means people have for calling attention to themselves. In 
knowing the Creator, however, people are free to be themselves without having to create 
a character deserving of attention.” 

Creation introduces the idea of value as an objective public reality rather than as a 
merely arbitrary, private matter states Leslie Newbigin.’’ In a culture where there are no 
absolute values and radical subjectivity, a chaotic situation where all values are relative, 
in a world without a Creator, one could legitimately say that no absolute values exist. 
Behind all values, however lies the absolute value that order is preferable to chaos. In 
creation, God first brought order out of chaos. 

Without order, science would be impossible for experimentation depends on 
probability and consistency in the behavior of the material universe.” Spiritual chaos also 
produces dysfunction in relationship that can range from interpersonal conflict to warfare. 
The Creator can bring order and harmony to life. This is good news. 

The Creator also gives purpose. Harry Poe further states that existential 
philosophies from the time of Kierkegaard have said that one of the great dreads of 
existence is the sense of meaningless that people suffer. Eastern religions as a rule do not 
offer a sense of purpose. The concept of Nirvana as the highest ideal suggest that the 
individual is utterly meaningless and without purpose. The concept of Karma is a blind 


inevitable fatalism. 


8 Tbid., 78. 
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When existentialists speak of the givenness of life it may be a despairing way of 
seeing life as a trap. On a different level, however, givenness implies a giver and suggests 
that life is a gift.” The quest for purpose may be culturally conditioned but for those who 
entertain the questions of meaning and purpose, the good news is that a Creator exists 
who created with purpose. 

The Creator also offers hope for the healing of the earth’s damage from 
environmental destruction. Ken Gnanakan, from an Asian perspective, has stated that the 
relationship of Creator to creation is a major feature of the good news in the face of 
Hindu monism™ The Bible teaches the concepts of responsibility to the Creator, for 
humankind to care for and be a good steward of the earth and all of creation. 

Belief in a Creator is a particular worldview. Michael Green notes that there was a 
movement away from polytheism in the first century Graeco-Roman world. Pagan beliefs 
persisted strongly into the fourth century and beyond. Many Greek thinkers however, had 
been fascinated with the problem of the One and the Many and they were not prepared to 
accept an account of the universe that did not give a satisfactory account of both its unity 
and it’s diversity.” 

Plato and Aristotle moved in the direction of monotheism. Plato gave as the 
highest of his Ideas the Idea of Goodness, which he identified as God and this God was 


personal. 
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Aristotle moved in the direction of monotheism with his Prime Mover, who, 
although he did not create the world that is eternal, he forms it by thought. The general 
movement towards some sort of monotheism or monism of the intelligentsia of the day 
paves the way for a hearing of the good news. Many of the common folk in the Greek 
world were getting impatient with the worthless deities that they had traditionally 
worshiped. It has been well said of the Greeks that it was not that they became so 
depraved that they were abandoned by their gods, but rather that the gods became so 
depraved that they were abandoned by them.” 

The God of the Bible is revealed as a Creator who brought life to the earth in love, 
beauty, and freedom. Understanding God as Creator gives humans identity, value, 
purpose and hope. It is the foundation of science for God is over creation and not part of 
it. It provides a responsibility and ethic of right and wrong as well as moral choices. 
When humans care for the earth there is hope for the environment but there is also the 


hope that God who designed life may intervene to save it and even recreate it. 


Incarnate Christ 


The second great theme is the Incarnate Christ. Christianity believes that Jesus is 
the clearest revelation of God to the human race. The book of Hebrews in the New 
Testament begins with the assertion that Christ was a superior revelation to the prophets 
of Israel (Heb 1:1-2). The signs and wonders that accompanied the ministry of Christ 


served a divine authentication of the intimacy of his revelation (Heb 2:3-4). 
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The Gospel of John begins with the Logos or Word, which was with and was God. 
He created all things. .. “What has come into being in him was life and the life was the 
light of all people” (Jn 1:3b-4). “The Word became flesh and he pitched his tent among 
ours” is a rendition of the original Greek. 


From his fullness we have all received, grace upon grace. The law 
indeed was given through Moses; grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ. No one has ever seen God. It is God the only Son, 
who is close to the Father’s heart who has made him known (Jn 
1:16-18). 


The apostle Paul is his letter to the Colossian church said: 


He is the image of the invisible God, the first born of all creation; 
for in him all things in heaven and on earth were created, things 
visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions or rulers or 
powers—all things have been created through him and for him. He 
himself is before all things and in him all things hold together. He 
is the head of the body the Church, he is the beginning, the first- 
born from the dead, so that he might come to have first place in 
everything. For in him all the fullness of God was pleased to dwell 
and through him God was pleased to reconcile to himself all 
things, whether on earth or in heaven, by making peace through the 
blood of his cross (Col 1:15-20). 


The coming of God into the world through Jesus Christ reveals the compassionate 
face of God. While the understanding of God as Creator reveals his holiness and 
sovereignty, this idea alone can leave one with not only a healthy fear but also an 
unhealthy dread of God.” 

The Bible teaches that the creation itself reveals beauty, power, and majesty. But 


only in Jesus Christ does one experience God in person. In general, the monotheistic 
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religions picture a stern and judgmental God. The Eastern religions tend to picture an 
impersonal, remote, and disinterested divine essence.” 

The incarnation also provides an example to follow. While the scriptures declare 
the expectations of God, Jesus as a human being shows us the way and walks with us. He 
guides the way. In becoming flesh he understands from his own experience physical 
needs. It is an affirming celebration of humanity. Almighty God emptied himself and 
became humble for humanity. 

Other monotheistic religions affirm creation and judgment but do not affirm the 
same quality of physical life that we see in Jesus and his emphasis on healing and 
wholeness for the body and love, peace, and joy for the spirit. The polytheistic and 
nontheistic religions of the East deny that the material world is actually real and thus the 
value of the physical realm. They view the perception of physical reality at best an 
illusion and at worst a curse.” The incarnation shows that God takes the physical realm 
seriously and that life in flesh and blood is not evil but good. 

He ministered to the physical, mental, and spiritual needs of all he encountered. 


His becoming human offers all of humanity honor and self esteem. 
Reconciling Holy Spirit 


The next great theological theme especially relevant to evangelism is 
reconciliation. As referred to in an earlier section, human beings are alienated from God, 


from each other, and even from themselves. Paul said that God was in Christ reconciling 
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the world unto himself (2 Cor 5:19). He is the ultimate high priest according to the book 
of Hebrews bringing God and man together. The church affirms a paradoxical claim that 
Jesus was fully God and fully human. 

In reconciling humanity with God he also becomes the Savior. It is good news to 
know that whatever difficulty, failure, sin or suffering a person may go through, Jesus 
comes as a rescuer to help and save. The word redemption is often used. 

He offers forgiveness and redemption whereby persons’ lives are transformed by 
the power of his love. “For God so loved the world that he gave his only son...” (In 
3:16). 

As a reconciler and redeemer, Jesus Christ offers victory. The resurrection was 
God’s power demonstrated to exalt Christ and break the bond of sin and death. 

Jesus said, “In the world you will have tribulations but be of good cheer for I have 
overcome the world” (Jn 16:33). 

Humankind can experience this victorious transformation. It is the Holy Spirit that 
convinces of sin, righteousness and judgment (Jn 16:7-11). The Holy Spirit of God 
inspires faith and is the agent of the regeneration experience (Jn 3:5,8). It is He who seeks 
the newborn Christian (Eph 1:3). It is He who comes to abide as God in the human life 
and thus makes the human body the temple of God (1 Cor 6:19). It is He who makes the 
believer truly different by forming Christ within (Gal 4:19). 

Michael Green of England has said: 

... Although salvation is absolutely universal in its offer, Mark 
shows that the good news is only effective among those who 
repent, believe, and are prepared to engage in costly, self-sacrifice 


discipleship, only the man who is prepared to lose his life for the 
sake of Christ and the gospel can find it: for it was only in losing 
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his life for the sake of others that Christ could offer new life to 
men, the new life proclaimed in the gospel.” 


To repent or turn from life without God to experience a life fully given to God is 
to accept and be transformed by His love. It is submitting to the authority of God and 
seeking to serve Him above all. Such a relationship brings forgiveness, healing, 
wholeness and harmony to bear on all other relationships. Humans experience an inner 
transformation and can then be an example of and a witness to the redemptive work of 
Christ. Paul said that his old sinful self had been crucified with Christ and it is no longer I 
who live but it is Christ who lives in me. And the life I live in the flesh I live by faith in 
the Son of God who loved me and gave himself for me (Gal 2:19b-20). 

Jesus Christ offers reconciliation by being the Savior, taking the sins of humanity 
into himself and dying on the cross for the world. He offers his own righteousness to all. 
He not only forgives humanities’ sins but He offers to heal humanities’ wounds. Bringing 
humans back to God, he enables them to learn to relate to each other and even to 
themselves. His spirit of love enables a person to accept, experience and be transformed 
by his power. The Holy Spirit can convert a person. Jesus said: “I came that you might 
have life and have life abundantly” (Jn 10:10). 

The concepts of Creator God, Incarnation Christ and Reconciling Holy Spirit 
become foundational for the early theologians and for today. 

St. Augustine of Hippo in the fourth and fifth centuries was a great theologian.” 


He was an effective evangelist as well as a theologian whose system of thought was very 
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influential on the reformers a thousand years later as even on students today. His work 
The City Of God was inspired by a sense of evangelism and mission. 

Augustine had a long journey to his own conversion. He had interest in 
Manichaeism a mystical understanding of reality centered in a dualism between Good 
and Evil, Light and Darkness. There were elements of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and 
Christianity. The focus was on deliverance from the material world. At first Augustine 
could not receive the tenets of the gospel such as the incarnation or the crucifixion. As 
Augustine pursued his education he suffered a conflict between his faith and science.” In 
comparison with the rational explanation of eclipses and equinoxes put forward by the 
mathematical calculations of the philosophers, the myths of Mani seemed foolish to 
him.” Soon the death of a close friend engulfed him in grief. He found no comfort in 
Mani. 

He met Ambrose who shared with him the gospel. Still with a totally different 
worldview, he couldn’t conceive of a God who created all things. With the help of 
Platonic thought and the further wimess of Ambrose, he embraced faith in the Creator 
and accepted Jesus Christ. It was a long hard struggle. 

Aquinas accepted the worldview and faith in the Creator and developed a 
theological system organized around what one might know within this orderly created 
universe and how one might know it. His teleological argument for the existence of God 


rests on the assumption of this orderliness, reflected and observable in creation.** He 
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builds on Anselm’s ontological argument for the existence of God and the belief that the 
God of creation was the basis of knowledge. The shift in emphasis from knowledge of 
God to knowledge made possible because of God helped to pave the way for the 
revolution in scientific thought that came with the Renaissance.** 

Interestingly, the church was governed by the questions asked a thousand years 
earlier by Augustine. It did not have a place for a scientific view that did not fit with the 
philosophical interpretation of the meaning of creation that had grown up in an earlier 
period. The church labored to preserve the traditional Ptolemaic universe and fell into the 
same trap as the Manicheans, who had teachings to explain what they did not 
understand.” 

By the early seventeenth century, the church faced a new challenge. Copernicus, 
Galileo, Descartes and Newton all confessed the Creator but the mechanical universe that 
emerged from the implications of their discoveries led to a new view of God. Some 
developed a deistic theology that would be a God compatible with the mechanical 
scientific views of the day. Such a God made the world as he would make a watch, wind 
it up to run and then left it on its own. 

With the change to a scientific worldview of evolution, a new process theology 
has arrived. Influenced by evolutionary philosophers like Whitehead, the early 
contributors included Archbishop William Temple of England and Teilhard de Chardin 


of France. 
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Temple argued that since mind emerges at the end of the evolutionary process that 
mind was present at the beginning. Temple believed that God was 


the only ultimate source of the whole world-process. All the more 
developed religious, which do not deny the reality of matter, have 
advanced this claim. It is the doctrine of Creation. It is not of direct 
importance to religion to assert a date for the act of Creation, or 
even to assert that it is an act having any date at all; it may be a 
never-beginning and never-ending activity. But it is of vital 
importance to religion to assert that the existence of the world is 
due to the will of God.*° 


Temple would say that purpose runs through creation because when mind 
expresses itself through process, its activity is called purpose.”’ 


Over the last two thousand years for the church and centuries 
earlier for Israel, the notion of the Creator God has come as good 
news, as a matter for contemplation, as an intellectual proposition 
for debate, or as a concept that needed modification. The last three 
cases tend to arise when the church fails to recognize the 
constantly contemporary implications of the existence of a Creator. 
While the truths related to this element of the gospel do not 
change, the extent to which they address the ultimate question a 
generation or group of people may be asking varies greatly from 
time to time and place to place. 

While the goodness of a Creator may speak to every 
generation and culture, the message may be hindered by the way 
the church formulates the message. Rather than present the Creator 
as gospel, the church tends to present the Creator as doctrine. 
Instead of allowing the Creator to address the questions of life 
being asked at a particular time, the church tends to elaborate 
answers to questions of another generation or culture. While the 
truth of the Creator is universal, the questions people ask are not. 

The questions of many Westerners at the end of the 
twentieth century have more in common with Augustine than they 
have with William Temple at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In this postmodern world people are increasingly eager to 
see the spiritual side of reality beyond a scientific face. But what 
kind of spiritual reality? Intellectual problems related to faith 
ultimately go back to the issue of what kind of spiritual reality lies 
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behind the universe. The resurrection is an absurd notion with most 
worldviews, but it poses no problem in a world ordered by a 
Creator. 

Augustine and C.S. Lewis represent those for whom the 
understanding of the Creator became the bridge of faith. For them, 
science and philosophy did not present obstacles to faith; rather, 
they became the arguments for a world in which faith seemed the 
only logical alternative. In a world created by God, the Creator 
makes all knowledge possible.* 


Historical Foundations 
The Early Church 


The personal evangelism of the New Testament began a revolution in history. 
There was public proclamation and the use of private homes to gather and literary 
strategies, but none were more critical than personal encounters. 

The first chapter of St. John gives us the pattern. From the moment each person 
finds the truth about Jesus he is compelled to pass it on.” 

Two disciples found Jesus through the personal witness of John the Baptist. One 
was Andrew who quickly went to share it with his brother Simon Peter. Then Jesus 
encounters Philip who goes out on his own and finds Nathaniel who confesses that “Jesus 
is the Son of God” (John 1). 

In addition to the biblical accounts early church history records countless 


examples of individuals who led other individuals to understand and accept the love of 


*® Poe, The Gospel, 74-75. 
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Christ. Panataenus led Clement of Alexandria to Christ. Justin led Tatian after himself 
being won to Christianity through his encounter with the old man in the fields.” 

Through the letters that they wrote it is clear that Origen led Gregory to Christ. It 
was through the personal witness and friendship of Christians like Origen that many 
notable persons became believers. 

Christianity was from its inception a lay movement and continued as such for a 
long time. 

They went everywhere spreading the good news which had 

brought joy, release and a new life to themselves. This must often 

have been not formal preaching but the informal chattering to 

friends and chance acquaintances, in homes and wine shops, on 

walks, and around market stalls. They went everywhere gossiping 

the gospel; they did it naturally enthusiastically and with the 

conviction of those who are not paid to say that sort of thing. 

Consequently, they were taken seriously, and the movement 

spread, notably among the lower classes.”! 

Green goes on to say that the intellectuals also made their way to the Christian 
faith. “They were, the best of them, dominated by a concern for truth, and Christianity 
offered them One whom they believed was final truth in personal categories.” ” 

Lewis Drummond concludes from a study of the Scriptures and the history of the 
church that outreach is the primary mission of the church. The mission is God’s mission 


or missio Det. In other words, God is the Divine Missionary in that God is on a mission 


of world redemption.” 


© Tbid., 224. 
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“New Testament local churches were nerve centers of evangelism, and in this 
respect constitute a pattern for local churches of all ages.” * It followed then that the 
first churches began by personal evangelism and mission and in turn they made such 
activity their main business. By the first millennium, the church became well established 
in the Graeco-Roman world and had reached out to many other eiitad: In many parts of 
the church there was a de-emphasis upon personal conversion or evangelism. The church 
became the dispenser of grace. Professional clergy assumed more and more of ministry 
roles. As the church became established in culture, cultural styles began to influence 
more and more the structure of the church. 

Confession of sins, public commitment to Christ, examination by and communion 
with the church were characteristics of conversion in the early centuries. In the following 
millennium, the emphasis shifted from repentance to penance. Commitment to Christ was 
more understood as submission to a saving institution, the Church. Communion, instead 
of a vital fellowship of all believers, became a sacrament guarded by the clergy.” 
“Conversion became a system of spiritual culture in which the sacraments brought grace, 
the church forgave sins, and penance earned merit.”” The ideal sense of conversion and 


commitment was the monastic life. 


“ Faris Darriel Whitesell, Basic New Testament Evangelism (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 
1949), 133. 
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The Reformation 


Luther challenged this sacerdotal system by rediscovering the Bible’s emphasis of 
justification by faith. He taught that one does not earn merit or salvation: it is the free gift 
of Christ’s grace. 

Reformation of personality was a reformation doctrine of conversion. The 
expectations of a conscious, transforming experience was developed by the reformers and 
popularized later by the Puritans. 

The renewed emphasis on personal conversion and the need for evangelism 
produced a vitality that marched across Europe, later to the Americas and beyond. 

It was the focus of preaching for the Wesleys and Whitefield in England. The 
focus on the personal broke out in various streams and expressions of religious life. 
Movements and personalities such as Charles Hadden Spurgeon had profound influence 
on religious and social life. Large crowds would travel considerable distance to hear a 
good preacher in those times. The Pilgrim’s Progress was a classic allegory of Puritan 
conversion experience. John Bunyon described the struggle and journey toward salvation, 


the decisive event of sins forgiven and the continued pilgrimage toward the celestially. 
Conversion in Early America 


There were two basic understandings of conversion in the early history of 
America. Among the more settled ministers in New England it was seen as a gradual 
awakening. This was true for Jonathan Edwards. 

On the frontier, however, with less established churches and more itinerant 


preachers, conversions of a more sudden instant and explosive nature were experienced. 
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Charles Finney gave an altar call after preaching. This became a practice in frontier 
Methodist and Baptist services. Edwards and even Spurgeon in London would invite 
persons for counsel before church membership. 

Dwight Moody modified the altar call with an inquiry room where a trained core 
of personal workers would provide counsel. This is a method used for years by the more 
modem Billy Graham. Not only was the discussion on instant or gradual conversion 
experiences, but also on methods to facilitate it such as the plan of salvation as put 
forward by Alexander Campbell and the Disciples. This became very influential. 

Jonathan Edwards of the previous generation stated that there was no definite 
order in the process by which a person develops a new sense of God.” Charles Finney 
presented a variety of methods by which the good news could be shared with those 
outside the faith. 

The reformed and Presbyterian traditions, in general, saw conversion as the act of 
God. Horace Bushnell’s Christian Nurture influenced them, along with Episcopal and 
Lutheran bodies. It showed a sensitive concern for children and parents. It stressed family 
relations as an instrument of regeneration and faith. 

Personal conversion and its theology became a popular topic and not only for 
theologians. William James, professor of psychology at Harvard, had his own religious 
conversion experience. He wrote The Varieties of Religious Experience in 1902. He adds 
the psychological dimension and discusses the various personalities and how that affects 


conversion experience.® 
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The Twentieth Century 


Some psychologists, in addition to James, were Edwin Starbuck, J.H. Teuba, G. 
Stanley Hall, Irving King, E.S. Ames, George Coe, and E.T. Clark, who joined the study. 
Their quest for scientific objectivity led them away from the conscious acknowledgement 
of theological presuppositions.” 

By the 1930’s pastors were faced with an inevitable choice. They 

might read systematic theologies that majored on doctrinal 

propositions, or they could turn to studies of personal conversion 

that contained no affirmations of faith. “Orthodox systematic 

theologies contained the substance of salvation in dogmatics, while 

“objective” psychologists presented the meaning of salvation in 

human life.””°° 

The later twentieth century saw several notable evangelistic methods emerge. One 
of the best known is William Bright who began Campus Crusade for Christ. His little 
booklet on The Four Spiritual Laws was instrumental in leading thousands of people to 
Christ. Another was D. James Kennedy of Coral Ridge Presbyterian Church. He wrote 
and implemented Evangelism Explosion. It was a lay led visitation effort. Lay visitors 
received training in how to ask questions like, “If you died today and faced God, what 


would you say to gain entrance into heaven?” And then they would share the good news 


that you can know and be certain now. 
Conclusion 


Personal evangelism and individual conversion have been a phenomenon since 


biblical times. The study and approaches have been highly varied. When the church is the 
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most established and powerful in culture it seems to have less spiritual vitality. When the 
theologians get preoccupied with dogma, the psychologists pickup the inquiry. 

In the late twentieth century there has been a collaborative learning process on 
evangelism. There as been a return to the methods of Jesus on the one hand and a deeper 
understanding of the changes in culture and diversity of people on the other. Jesus was 
ahead of us. He focused on the person, was sensitive to their condition, their history, their 
expectations, their needs and personalities. A review of some of the best of this literature 


is found in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER THREE 


RESOURCE REVIEW 


The most pertinent resources for this project deal with personal evangelism, rural 


and small church ministry and learning theory. 


Personal Evangelism 


There is a world of books on personal evangelism. Many of these are older 
classics that may be dated in language and cultural illustrations but are timeless in their 
value. Of particular interest are the works of F.V. McFatridge whose The Personal 
Evangelism of Jesus was a published in 1939, not only does he go into great detail to 
describe, explain and picture the cultural setting and the individuals in each of Jesus’ 
encounters, but he draws out timeless principles and insight applicable to virtually any 
time and any place. 

One of the insights he shares is that the church needs to be aware that persons of 
high achievement often lead a very lonely life. They walk a lonely path feeling that the 
only friends they have are those who expect to profit from the relationship.’ A sincere 
approach with that knowledge and a skillful offer of a relationship with Christ that is 


genuine and with no ulterior motives can work wonders. 
'F.V. McFatridge, The Personal Evangelism of Jesus (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1939), 32. 
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There is somewhere a Key to every heart. There is in every human 

soul some chord that will respond to the right touch. To find the 

hidden key, to discover the secret of the right touch that will be an 

opening wedge to a soul deeply hidden beneath layers of protective 

hardness—that is the soul winner’s task.’ 

Other classic works which hold rich insight into human beings and Jesus’ special 
way with all people is G. Campbell Morgan’s The Great Physician: The Method of Jesus 
With Individuals. The conservative pastoral scholar offers a great resource for preaching 
and teaching. 

Bridging the classics to more recent works is The Evangelism of Jesus by Mack 
B. Stokes. Published in 1960 it gives extensive treatment to the way Jesus used everyday 
experiences to teach, preach, and reach. This is particularly pertinent to this study. One of 
the most beautiful characteristics of the Master was his simplicity. He could take the 
profoundest of things and make them plain.’ Jesus would take the most deeply 
meaningful words of life like: birth, water, bread, light, fruit and the vine, branches, the 
soils, coins, sheep and fish to talk about eternity. Other valuable chapters in Stokes deal 
with how Jesus so easily associated intimately with all kinds of people and how Jesus 
totally gave of himself.‘ 

Another noteworthy work is How Jesus Won Persons by Delos Miles. From a 
scholarly point of view the seminary professor does fifteen case studies from the four 


Gospels showing how Jesus related to people and called them to faith. This work is 


analytical as well as scholarly and personal. He notes that Nicodemus was a real person 
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but also a representative person. When one includes the preceding passage which tells us 
Jesus knew all men and needed no one to bear witness of man; for he himself “knew what 
was in man” (Jn 2:25 KJV). The story of Nicodemus (John 3) is exhibit A of John 2:25. 
The woman at the well is exhibit B. Nathaniel in John 1 is an example.” 

One of the most influential and widely accepted books on personal evangelism 
was The Master Plan Of Evangelism by Robert E. Coleman. The book does not seek to 
interpret the specific methods of Jesus in personal or mass evangelism. It is a study in the 
principles underlying his ministry that determine his methods.® These are: selection, or 
men are his method; association or long term training and fellowship; consecration or he 
required devotion; impartation, or he gave himself away; demonstration, or he showed 
them how; delegation, or he assigned them work; supervision, or he was patient but 
persistent; and reproduction, or he expected them to be faithful and fruitful. This book is 
an excellent strategy manual for leading evangelism through people as the key rather than 
programs. It shows how Jesus developed evangelists to carry on his work. 

Moving toward a more current work is Life-Style Evangelism by Joseph C. 
Aldrich. He starts with the premise that the first incarnation is the Word becoming flesh 
in Jesus and second is Christ through his Spirit indwelling the Church. The church is a 
people in relationship, living epistles. He stresses the importance of becoming like Christ 
in grace and trust before beginning evangelism.’ The thesis of his book is that a Christian 


becomes good news as Christ ministers through his serving heart. The friend hears the 
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music and presence of the gospel and becomes predisposed to respond to its words a 
proclamation and then hopefully will be persuaded to act.® Aldrich explains that a 
deductive model of evangelism is when a general presentation or one size fits all 
approach is used. And inductive method relates to the person’s humanness and 
uniqueness, discovers the person’s needs for which the gospel will prove good news, 
shares how the gospel relates to that particular felt need and ultimately solves his real 
need. Further, inductive evangelism advocates a commitment that will make the gospel 
solution operational through the Holy Spirit and is very supportive of the person’s 
feelings and thoughts as they move through the process.’ 

Aldrich was one of the first to speak of felt needs and illustrates with Abraham 
Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs. A person’s most basic needs are physiological as food, 
shelter, clothing, and warmth. A starving person’s consuming focus is food. Once those 
needs are met a person seeks safety and security needs. Once these are satisfied one 
moves up to love and affection needs. Every person needs to feel valuable and important 
to have self esteem needs and affirmation. When the individual’s need for self-esteem is 
met one mobilizes one’s time, energy, and resources to become as much as one can be. 
Self-actualization is the need to realize one’s inner potential by fully developing one’s 
capabilities. Aldrich points out that many high achievers suffer from destination sickness. 
They have arrived . . . empty. They need to know that it is possible to achieve and receive 
eternal dividends. They need a worthwhile purpose that links their achievement to 


something beyond their own self-interests. Many would be delighted to discover that 
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there is the possibility of hearing the Lord of the Universe say, ““Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant” (Mt 25:21). Evangelism is sharing that news. 

A work on evangelism particularly for the layman is Michael Green’s One To 
One: How To Share Your Faith With A Friend, published in 1995. Written by an 
Englishman, he draws from both sides of the Atlantic. A noted New Testament scholar, 
he points to the hunger for spirituality today, but points to the suspicion of organized 
religion. Jesus is popular; the church is not. Green states that by far the most effective 
way to lead someone to faith is to share the joy and reality in Jesus Christ with a friend. 
He mentions that surveys show that most people come to faith over a period of time. It is 
not a crisis but a process. One study he cites shows 69 percent of new Christians 
explained that they gradually came to faith and the average time was four years. Friends 
or family members, more than any other single factor, influence the vast majority of 
people.”® 

Church, the Bible, preaching, and visitation are low on the list of attractors; by far 
the highest is the friendship of a committed, warm, unembarrassed Christian. That is the 
magnet of 77 percent of new Christians in the west.!! 

Green adds that if we want the gospel to positively help people we need to pay 
enormous attention to the building of relationships and the natural conversation about 


Jesus Christ that can emerge from the trust those relationships engender.” 
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Green’s work is a comprehensive guide to help lay people share their faith with a 
friend with no theology assumed and no techniques required. 

Michael Green, one of the world’s foremost authorities on evangelism and author 
of Evangelism in the Early Church, the definitive textbook on the subject, gives a 
metaphor in One to One that is particularly poignant. It concerns castles and building 
bridges: 


If you go for a vacation in Wales or Scotland, you cannot help 
being struck by the large number of castles, many of them now in 
ruins. In medieval days the castle was the place of control over the 
surrounding countryside, the place to run into and be safe when 
there was an enemy attack. It seems to me that the Christian church 
in the West is in danger of going back to the castle culture. It used 
to control public life, especially in matters of honesty, 
relationships, education, law, medicine, peace, and war. That 
control has long since gone. However, Christians are in the habit of 
retiring into the castle of the church—its customs, its dress, its 
attitudes. 

But there is a growing alienation between the people in the 
castle and the people outside it; the gap between Christians and 
others is growing all the time. The climate is cold out there in 
secular society, with materialism, violence, sexual abuse, 
relativism, and the like. So it is only natural to seek the shelter of 
churchy people and pursuits; that is where we feel safe. But we 
must resist this very natural tendency. Our place is not to be in the 
castle, but to be in the world; “in the world but not of it” was how 
Jesus expressed it. 

If we opt for a castle culture, we can be sure of this: it will 
become a ruin. A Christianity that does not give itself away to 
others will die. You see that happening all the time in churches 
where a small and shrinking congregation insists on music, liturgy, 
dress, language, and habits that are quite alien to secular neighbors. 
So people who are not yet Christians don’t just have to face up to 
the challenge of Jesus: they are asked to take on board a new, and 
frankly unattractive, culture. 

But what a difference when the castle community, instead 
of locking itself away with raised drawbridge, lowered portcullis, 
and full moat, opens itself up to the people out there! When the 
traffic flows both ways, and the castle, bright with flags and 
bunting, invites the locals in to a feast in the great hall. What a 
difference when the portcullis is raised, the drawbridge is down, 
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and there is a natural mingling of castle dwellers and the rest. That 
is what we need to work for if we are to introduce people to the 
Lord of the castle and encourage them to join his retinue. 

To put it another way, many Christian churches these days 
are like a ghetto in one of our big cities—a community of 
immigrants in a foreign country, clinging together for warmth and 
understanding, and surrounded by a society that does not 
understand or seem to care. When churches have become like this, 
their biggest need is to get out of the ghetto and to give up forever 
the ghetto mentality. We have to build bridges!” 


One of the most recent and helpful books is The Jesus Plan: Breaking Through 
Barriers to Introduce the People You Know to the God You Love by Bruce Roberts 
Dreisbach. He dramatizes the ineffective mode of operation of most churches today: 


Before the advent of radio and motion pictures in the early 
twentieth century one of the most common and popular forms of 
informing and entertaining people was through public lectures. 
Mark Twain earned his living primarily giving lectures in the late 
1800’s. Winston Churchill did the same in the early 1900’s. So for 
the church to use the same approach—a speaker in a building 
standing before an audience—was a culturally relevant strategy. 
Most of us simply do not get information or entertainment that way 
anymore. In fact for those of us who attend a traditional church 
with a traditional sermon, that is probably the only event in our 
lives that is driven by that old-time lecture format." 


He strongly shows how ineffective most traditional churches are today. The 
majority of people in the United States are spiritually lost. The lost people are not going 
to come into churches to find God and for the most part, traditional churches are not 
going to go out to search for them. 

But we must, he says. He goes on to motivate and explain as a number one 
priority—building relationships outside the church and through prayer, time and looking 
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for opportunities to speak about spiritual things, share one’s faith and spiritual journey 
with one’s friends. He sees little hope for many traditional churches actually doing this.’ 
Dreisbach makes a strong case that just as God throughout the scriptures and 
throughout history brought new paradigms of renewal after decline, that new paradigm 
churches and ministries are focusing on building relationships with people outside the 


church and taking Christ to them. They are making this mission their first priority. 


Rural And Small Church Ministry 


Rural Ministry: The Shape of the Renewal to Come was written by a group of 
interdenominational writers across the country: Shannon Jung, Pegge Boehm, Deborah 
Cronin, Gary Farley, C. Dean Freudenberger, Judith Bortner Hefferman, Sandra La 
Blanc, Edward L. Queen II, and David C. Ruesnink. It takes a comprehensive look at 
rural life in America. It gives a sweeping history of rural church work. It also looks at 
rural America in context, both the ideals of “America The Beautiful” and “America The 
Ugly.” The authors estimate there are over 200,000 rural churches in the nation ranging 
from ten to several thousand members." 

They outline the issues facing rural America, especially the hundreds of thousands 
of family farms being lost and the rise of transnational corporations that are beginning to 
dominate, not just marketing and processing of food, but increasingly production as 


well.'® 
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The authors believe God is calling rural churches to a new vision, a 
transformation of character that is evangelistic, missional, and deeply satisfying. Rural 
ministry confronts the central challenges of our era: the changing world economic order, 
the globalization and questionable sustainability of the world’s food supply, the 
environmental crises and controversies, racism and migration, equitable access to social 
and public services and most centrally—the question of how we can live together in 
community.” They call for new visions of prophetic and transformational ministries. 

One of the most helpful works the researcher has found to illuminate the context 
is No Little Places: The Untapped Potential of the Small-Town Church by Ron Klassen 
and John Koessler. The authors expose several myths that cause many people to think 
that only big city and suburban churches can have exciting and successful ministries.” 

Their study also describes an increasing trend in demographics where more urban 
people are moving into rural areas and small towns. It creates a new frontier and they use 
the new word rurban. It is when urban people move to rural areas to escape the cities and 
find a new lifestyle. These people usually bring their urban tastes, culture and 
expectations with them.”! 

The situation brings challenge and opportunity. They state that this changing 
community will need adventuresome pastors who are willing to lead into uncharted 


waters.” 
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Turn Around Strategies for the Small Church, by Ron Crandall is a 
comprehensive guide to the dynamics of change, transition and transformation within 
small churches. He takes many of the change agent and transformation principles in other 
works and applies them specifically to the dynamics found in smaller churches. The 
pastor needs a good treatment of the particular leadership skills. 

Rural Evangelism: Catching the Vision by Kevin E. Ruffcorn looks at the 
particular cultural qualities of rural churches that make evangelism even more difficult to 
facilitate than in urban or suburban areas. If a congregation is to be evangelistic, it is 
necessary for the pastor to carry the vision of evangelism in his or her ministry and share 
this vision with the congregation. This vision is not an intrinsic part of most 
congregations’ understanding of themselves.”° 

One book that the researcher found to be very stimulating is Living In Color: 
Embracing God’s Passion for Diversity by Randy Woodley. The author proclaims that 
you can be fully Native American and fully Christian. One of the most interesting parts of 
the book describes many Native American redemptive stories, legends, or analogies. 
Woodley points out that early missionaries to the Indians did not take the time and 
interest to know the cultures and faith traditions of the Native People. He mentions the 
faith and belief systems the Indians had just from following the Revelation of God in 


Nature as Paul spoke of in Romans chapter one.” 
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The Cherokees even had a resurrection story of which Christ could be seen to be 
the fulfillment. Many cultures in the world, including Native Americans, have honored 
and kept much of the Creator’s revealed truth through their traditions. No culture is 
perfect, but in varying degrees God’s truth has prevailed in most of them.” He cites many 
examples from native cultures but also refers to the ancient biblical example of 
Melchizedek who was called great, compared to Jesus, and was called a priest forever in 
the order of Melchizedek (Heb 5:6).”” Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek. Abraham 
preceded Judaism and Christianity. He was an Iraqi who believed in the Creator God, as 
did many others. 

Sadly, Woodley estimates that only five percent of Native Americans are 
Christians. He encourages all to choose Jesus over cultural Christianity. 

He challenges the increasing signs of homogeneity where Christian churches 
target a particular profile of persons for evangelistic outreach.” Diversity of cultures is 
seen in the New Testament. “What does the Kingdom look like?” he asks, and 


challenges the church to celebrate diversity and demonstrate the Kingdom.” 
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Learning Theory 


David A. Kolb wrote the definitive textbook Experiential Learning. Experience is 
seen as the source of learning and development. All learning is relearning.*! Learning is 
the method one uses to adapt to and cope with the world. It is tempting and easy to design 
a lesson plan or sermon and think that the learner’s mind is as blank as the paper on 
which one scratches an outline. That is not the case. Everyone comes into every learning 
situation with prior experience, or at least ideas, about the subject at hand. Thus, the 
educator’s job is not just to impart new ideas, but also to modify or change old ones. In 
many cases there may be resistance to new ideas that conflict with old beliefs. If the 
education process begins by bringing out the hearer’s beliefs and examining and testing 
them and then integrating the new, more refined, ideas into the person’s belief systems, 
the learning process will be facilitated.” 

Experiential learning seeks to place the student directly in touch with the realities 
being studied. It is encounter rather than just thinking about it. Kolb suggests that 
experiential learning is a holistic integrative perspective on learning that combines 
experience, perception, cognition, and behavior.” 

In simple terms, the concept can be seen as a circular diagram with four points 
equal distance around the diteie: Each point represents the four different abilities one 
needs to travel through the four modes of experiential learning. At twelve o’clock there is 


concrete experience abilities, at three o’clock, reflective observation abilities, at six 





™ David A. Kolb, Experiential Learning (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1984), 28. 
* Ibid. 


* Tbid., 21. 
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o’clock abstract conceptualization abilities and at nine o’clock, active experimentation 
abilities.* See charts, Appendix A. 

Starting at twelve o’clock one begins with experiencing a concrete event or 
desiring to accomplish a specific task. One moves clockwise to position three and makes 
reflective observation about the event or desired event. Next, the learner formulates 
abstract conceptions about the meaning of the event or how to achieve the event. Finally, 
at position nine the learner takes action and experiments or applies the concepts to the 
task, desired outcome or event that set the process in motion. Once the action has been 
taken a new event or result is caused. The theory may have worked or maybe not. Based 
on the outcome one now has a new concrete experience. Knowledge was acquired. If not, 
knowledge still was acquired. One learned that the concept when applied didn’t work. 
This is concrete, now move to reflective observation and discover another concept that 
one might apply. The process is like the scientific method. 

An early pioneer contributor to this theory was John Dewey* who wrote 
Experience and Education in 1938. Also, even more influential was the American social 
psychology founder, Kurt Lewin. He greatly influenced organizational behavior and 
development. He was committed to scientific inquiry for social problem solving. The 
French developmental psychologist Jean Piaget contributed theories to describe how 
intelligence is shaped by experience. Intelligence is not an innate internal characteristic, 
but arises as a product of the interaction between the person and their environment. His 


Studies show how children, infants to teenagers, develop abstract reasoning and the power 


* Tbid., 30. 
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to manipulate symbols from their actions in exploring and coping with the immediate 
concrete environment.” 

Many others have contributed to the understanding of experiential learning 
including the therapeutic psychologists Carl Jung, Erik Erickson and Carl Rogers with 
client-centered therapy. Also, Fritz Perl’s gestalt therapy and the self-actualization 
psychology of Abraham Maslow have made contributions.” See charts Appendix A. 

Another dynamic involves the vertically depicted illustration of how information 
is perceived. It is the concrete-abstract dimension. In new situations, some people like to 
sense or feel their way through, while others wish to think their way through. People who 
prefer to sense and feel rely on the concrete reality. 

There are some people who are on the other end of the continuum and tend to 
perceive information through symbolism or abstract concepts. They need to analyze new 
experiences before they understand it. Both modes are valuable and ideally people can 
learn to do both. 

The other dynamic, which creates a pole or horizontal axis, is the continuum 
marked by active experimentation on the one end and reflective observation other. This 
axis 1s on processing information. Some people like to actively jump right in and try 
things while others choose to observe and reflect on the situation, the doers and the 
watchers. Both are valid. Individuals usually choose based on their personality type, 
current job role, training or other factors. Optimal would be for one to choose the 


approach most helpful in a situation. This is critical thinking. 


* Tbid., 12. 


*? Thid., 15. 
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The combination of these two axes, concrete-abstract and active-reflective, 
creates quadrants that reflect four distinct learning styles. People can be plotted on that 
graph according to their greatest comfort. Experiential learning encourages one to move 
in varying degrees from actor to observer, and from specific involvement to general 
analytic detachment. 

In addition, the way in which the conflicts among the dialectically opposed modes 
of adaptation get resolved determines the level of learning that results. If conflicts are 
resolved by suppression of one mode and/or dominance by another, learning tends to be 
specialized around the dominant mode and limited in areas controlled by the dominant 
mode. For example, imitation is the result when accommodation processes dominate, and 
play results when assimilation dominates. Dominance of the active mode results in 
activism while dominance in the reflective mode results in verbalism. 

Conflict among the modes needs to be confronted. For instance, creativity results 
and is a product of moving in dialectic tension between abstract detachment and concrete 
involvement. 

Thus, complexity and the integration of the dialectic conflicts among all four 
adaptive modes are the hallmarks of true creativity and growth. 

Experiential learning encourages one to fully develop in all modes. 

It is a holistic concept much akin to the Jungian theory of 

psychological types (Jung, 1923), in that it seeks to describe the 

emergence of basic life orientations as a function of dialectic 

tensions between basic modes of relating to the world. To learn is 

not the special province of a single specialized realm of human 

functioning such as cognition or perception. It involves the 


integrated functioning of the total organism—thinking, feeling, 
perceiving, and behaving.” 





* Tbid., 31. 


» Ibid. 
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The researcher also utilized the work So Each May Learn: Integrating Learning 
Styles and Multiple Intelligences by Harvey F. Silver, Richard W. Strong and Matthew J. 
Perini. They introduce the eight intelligences of verbal-linguistic, logical-mathematical, 
spatial, musical, body-kinesthetic, interpersonal, intrapersonal and naturalist. 
Intelligences as dispositions and combinations were described. 

The authors also introduced the various learning styles. This relates closely to 
experiential learning and uses some of the same concepts and begins with Carl Jung, the 
Swiss psychologist. In Jung’s paradigm, human difference is based on the two 
fundamental cognitive functions: perception (how we absorb information), and judgment 
(how we process the absorbed information). This corresponds to the perception axis and 
process axis. 

On the perception axis one can either absorb information concretely by sensing or 
abstractly through intuition. One can judge or process information in two ways as well, 
either through logical thinking or the subjectivity of feeling. 

Jung also considered how active or reflective an individual was while interacting 
(introversion versus extroversion). Out of Jung’s model of psychological type came the 
famous Myers-Briggs Type Indicator developed by Isabel Myers.” 

Another book consulted by the researcher was Differentiated Instructional 
Strategies by Gayle H. Gregory and Carolyn Chapman. This work builds on the theories 
already cited and presents strategies for the teacher to create a climate for learning. 
Getting to know the learner and their needs and emotions is given practical treatment. 


® Harvey F. Silver, Richard W. Strong, Matthew J. Perine, So Each May Learn (Alexandria, VA: 
Association for Supervsion and Curriculum Development, 2000), 24. 
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Multiple intelligences, learning styles, and other issues such as emotional intelligence are 
briefly outlined with practical ways to design instructions, interaction, and experiential 


learning exercises.” 


*' Gayle H. Gregory and Carolyn Chapman, Differentiated Instructional Strategies (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2002), 20. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


Starting Point 


The Florida Presbyterian Church at the beginning of this project had about fifty 
members and an average attendance of about thirty-five. The church building was located 
in a lovely grove of cottonwoods on a back road. The county road was a very short one, 
connecting two other county roads that are not major traffic routes even for local 
residents. Hence, the church has been practically invisible. Many long term and nearby 
residents have difficulty finding the church for weddings or funerals. 

The building was originally a mess hall and boarding house for a mine up on the 
mountain. It was rolled over logs, pulled by horses for seven miles in 1898 to its present 
location. It was modified to look like a typical white New England church. In 1987 a 
small fellowship hall, kitchen, one closet and one indoor restroom was added. The 


outdoor privy remains as a second. This is a country church. 


The Need 


The church has given a very sweet spirited and loving ministry to the community 
for over 100 years. The ladies group has been known for making hundreds of hand made 
quilts at their weekly Bible studies and giving them to the homeless shelter, the safe 
house, and to others in need. This was one of many such ministries. 

It became clear after the deaths of a number of old timers and the aging of others 
of the faithful that the church must embark on new ways to grow. In recent years about a 


dozen younger families with children began attending sporadically and some joined. The 
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community was growing much more rapidly than the church. The new younger families 
with their lifestyles did not bring the same level of weekly commitment to keep the 
church alive, as did the older generation. 

The church was always welcoming to new people and members would 
occasionally invite people to come. It was clear that a more intentional program of 
evangelism and church growth was needed. The ranching community, which the church 
had served for 100 years, was declining while the numbers of new residents, mostly from 
urban areas, were increasing. The church was facing a challenge. The culture was 
diverse—cowboy/ranchers, Native American, Hispanic American, and new comers from 


cities across the nation. 
The Problem 


Like most Presbyterians, the members are very private in their faith expressions. 
Presbyterians are usually uncomfortable with even saying the world evangelism. 
Learning to share their faith in personal ways and actively making opportunities to do so 
would be a tall order. 

Kevin Ruffcorn wrote Rural Evangelism. He states that while many people have 
had negative experiences with evangelistic methods that have been tried on them or by 
them, rural people have additional cultural mores that make evangelism seem to be the 
last thing they would want to do. Rural communities pride themselves on being 


neighborly and caring but they cherish personal privacy.’ 


' Kevin E. Ruffcorn, Rural Evangelism (Minneapolis, MN, Augsburg 1994), 13. 
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In such communities neighbors were neighbors for generations and were close in 
helping each other in crises, yet a distance was necessary to balance the closeness. 
Certain topics were forbidden or seldom discussed. A neighbor’s financial condition, 
family relationships, and personal religious beliefs were not shared unless that neighbor 
brought them up in conversation. 

In addition to the usual discomfort with evangelism that most Christians have, the 
rural Christians perceive evangelism as an offense to their core convictions and code of 
ethics.’ 

Add to this the fact that almost all evangelism models and strategies are designed 
by and for larger suburban congregations who have greater resources and opportunities. 

The most fertile field for evangelism on the American scene for the 

past forty years has been in suburban locations. They are seeded 

with transplanted families and individuals from urban and rural 

congregations who want to continue to have strong ties to a 

congregation. Also in these areas are unchurched individuals who 

are seeking stability in their changing world, some meaning in 

their hectic lives, and relationships to replace the ones that have 

been lost due to their many moves and frequent travels.” 

Even though their congregations compete with each other and other activities 
offered in the culture, with effective programs and techniques, they grow rapidly. They 
become models for success and expertise and sponsor seminars and workshops on 
programs that attract. 

Willow Creek Church in the northwest suburbs of Chicago designs their 
evangelism strategy to target un-churched Harrys. This target is a male, twenty-five to 
forty-five-year-old suburban, college educated, white-collar professional, who is married 

* Ibid., 14. 


* Tbid. 
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with kids. The worship service and evangelistic strategy is directed toward his needs, 
tastes, and attitudes. They figure that if they reach Harry, they will reach his children and 
wife too.* 

This plan has proven effective in a suburban area with potentially millions of 
Harrys. In a rural area with sparse population and great diversity of culture, another 
model must be found. 


A pastor of a small rural congregation attended a conference on 
worship and evangelism. She came away from the conference 
frustrated and disappointed. In one workshop the importance of a 
church choir was stressed. Strong participation in the choir and the 
presentation of dynamic music were identified as key elements in 
the congregation’s evangelism efforts. This idea was reinforced 
during the conference’s worship times when a hundred-member 
choir sang moving musical arrangements. “They could give the 
heavenly host who sang on the first Christmas night a run for their 
money,” the pastor thought to herself as the choir sang a 
particularly powerful selection. The problem was that the choir of 
the rural congregation where the pastor served struggled to be a 
choir bigger than a quartet; on off Sundays it was a trio. Its 
arrangements needed to be simple because two members of the 
choir did not read music.° 


Unrealistic visions of evangelism have often robbed evangelism of its power and 
excitement in rural congregations. Yet the privilege of being a shining light and the joy of 
sharing the good news of Jesus Christ can capture the hearts and imaginations of God’s 


people. 


*G.A. Pritchard, Willow Creek Seeker Services (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1996), 67. 


> Ruffcorn, Rural Evangelism, 15. 
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The Model Design 


The model developed out of an experience that will be described in greater detail 
in chapter six. A man who did not attend church regularly for most of his adult life 
recently retired as a business professor. He had been attending fairly regularly for some 
time when he heard our church discussions on the importance of inviting people and 
getting them to church the first time, making them feel welcome, and getting them 
involved. He was active in the Big Brother program so he invited his little brother, a 
nine-year-old boy. The boy came to church along with his real brother, mother, 
stepfather, and grandmother. It was simple, but it worked! With no prior training he just 
did it out of genuine friendship. 

A second phenomenon influenced the creation of this model of evangelism. A 
man attending the church was the director of the Federal Emergency Management 
Administration in its response on 9/11 in New York City. He was a professional in 
training firemen, EMTs, police, and other rescue personnel in emergency response and 
coordination of efforts. He mentioned to this researcher that experiential learning is 
employed in his style of preaching and teaching. While somewhat familiar with the 
concept, it was not a conscious strategy by this researcher. Further investigation revealed 
that the 4-H Club and the Girl Scouts, which meet at the church, were also using the 
experiential learning model. 

This researcher read Experiential Learning by David A. Kolb, a leading authority 
in education theory. Attention was directed to the teaching, preaching, and healing - 
methods employed by Jesus. Both in memory and in a re-reading of the accounts the 


researcher discovered that Jesus utilized the principles of experiential learning. Examples 
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would be quizzing the disciples about feeding the 5,000 and then using the young lad’s 
lunch they found to do so; instructing the disciples to cast their nets on the right side of 
the boat (Jn 21:6) which was very unconventional, to catch fish; and sending the seventy 
disciples out two by two to villages and towns (Lk 10) to announce his coming. 

On an evening encounter with Nicodemas, there no doubt was a gentle breeze. All 
have had experience with the wind and Nicodemus was familiar with the Hebrew 
connection of wind and spirit (John 3). With the Samaritan woman at the well, it was 
water, first physical and then eternal (John 4). Jesus instructed the blind man to go wash 
in the pool of Siloam (Jn 9:6). Jesus routinely, as the gospels report, employed the 
dynamics of modern day experiential learning theory. 

It was like the 4-H Club motto of learning by doing which was stressed over fifty 
years ago when this researcher was a youth. It was noted that the people who encountered 
Jesus as recorded in the gospels responded naturally and instantly by sharing the 
experience. In John chapter one Jesus first called his disciples. Andrew instantly went to 
Simon with the news and Philip went to Nathaniel. 

Later Jesus gave training to his disciples and training is not minimalized. It was 
essential then and certainly is now. 

One of the problems with evangelism training is that it has focused often on a 
variety of techniques, and the variety of personalities and circumstances one might 
encounter. It has sought to make the scriptures simple, yet for most people they are not. 
In short, persons who take the training can be even more intimidated to try evangelism 


after the training than before. 
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Besides, it should come naturally and easily from the individual uniqueness of 
one's personality and experience. The model seeks to test the hypothesis that the 
experience of sharing one’s faith is more easily caught than taught. It follows the wise 
old philosophy of teaching a child to become interested in and enthusiastic about fishing. 
First, place him in an environment where he can easily experience the thrill of actually 
catching a fish. He will become hooked. Then, teach him the analytical and technical 
aspects of fishing as he hungers to know more. He can develop skills for a lifetime of 
challenge and enjoyment. One day, he may fly fish with sophisticated equipment and 
knowledge or even fish for blue marlin on the high seas. It all begins by catching a small 
fish from a small lake or stream. 

Presbyterians, in particular, can be more easily led into evangelism by helping 
them catch it rather than trying to teach it to them. Previous models of motivating 
lifestyle evangelism started by teaching techniques and measuring changed attitudes, 
comfort levels, and feelings of competency. This model begins with an easy, fun 
experience and tests how many actual faith sharing encounters and invitations to church 
were actually done. It also measures net results in terms of church attendance, numbers of 
baptisms, and new members received. 

It will also measure how many persons would like to follow through with 
evangelism training to gain insight, skill, and greater competency after their initial 


experience. 
Components Of The Model 


There are three basic components of the model on the experiential evangelism of 


Jesus. The first is a five-week sermon series focusing on the way Jesus reached out to all 
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people. The second is the creation of a vision committee that would use collaborative 
strategies to implement Jesus’ vision in the church. The third component would be a 
series of special events at church each month that would make it extremely easy for a 
member to invite someone to come. There would be events like an Easter brunch, an 
outdoor barbecue after church and a car show and motorcycle day to spark interest. All of 
these components would utilize the principles of experiential learning. The process would 
involve the pastor in proclaiming the gospel, the focus group or vision committee in 
implementing the gospel, and the whole congregation in specific one on one sharing of 


the gospel. 
Sermon Series On Jesus’ Way 


The sermons would provide a solid biblical foundation for the model as a whole. 
The first component is the proclamation of the gospel. The series of five sermons were to 
be preached the five weeks just prior to Easter. The sermons would stress the way that 
Jesus reached out to all people. There would be a celebration of diversity noted in his 
ministry. Each sermon would strive to be a message that would seek to lead persons to 
Christ and lead Christians to want to share Christ. They would be designed to help 
Christians relive their own experience with Christ and see how simple it could be for 
others. 

The series would begin with the easiest approach and move to the more difficult. 
Each would be based on the first chapters of the Gospel of John for continuity and 
simplicity as well as familiarity. They would be preached with a celebrative style but in a 


natural conversational way. See Appendix B for sermon outlines. 
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The first sermon is titled, “Come And See” and addresses the how fo of inviting 
someone to church. It is based on John 1:35-51. It shows how Jesus comes into our lives 
where people are and that it is the most natural and spontaneous desire to share life’s 
greatest experience with family and closest friends. 

The second sermon is titled, “Your Faith Story” and addresses the how to of 
sharing your spiritual journey. It is based on John 4:28-41 where the Samaritan woman 
tells her story to the community. 

The third sermon is entitled, “You Only Need To Know One Thing,” and 
addresses the how to of telling others about the difference that Christ has made in your 
life. It is based on John 9:1-25 where the blind man who was healed was interrogated by 
the authorities. He couldn’t answer all of their questions but one thing he knew, “once I 
was blind but now I see” (Jn 9:25). 

The fourth sermon is entitled, “To Drink The Water of Life” and addresses a way 
to relate Christ to basic human needs. It is part two on John 4:1-42 where Jesus requests a 
drink of water from the woman at the well and then offers her spiritual water. The 
concepts of felt needs and Abraham Maslow’s hierarchy of needs will resource this 
message. See Appendix A. 

The fifth sermon is titled, “You Can’t Put God In A Box” and strives to show one 
how to point to God in such a way that sophisticated people can see. It is based on John 
3:1-16 and Jesus’ encounter with Nicodemus and the analogy of the wind and new birth. 

The sermons will use the experiential learning model by adopting a simple outline 
or structure. The first movement would attempt to vividly recreate the Jesus encounter. It 


would be dramatized to enable the hearers to almost experience it themselves in their 
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imaginative reflection. The second movement would be to tap into the hearer’s past 
experiences that relate, connect, or bring the gospel story into the present vernacular and 
culture. The third and final movement will be to help the hearers see how they can apply 
the principle or idea into their lifestyle and opportunities. Specifically, this step would 
motivate them to invite someone to church or share their faith story or be able to share 
with another the difference that Christ has made in their lives. 

These accounts of how Jesus reached out to all kinds of people in various ways 


are foundational. 


The Focus Group 


The focus group or vision committee is the second component of the model and 
enlists various personalities with diverse perspectives and contributions to implement the 
model within the churches program and strategy. Again, the model is experiential 
learning. In this case the group will brainstorm the possibilities and seek a visionary 
approach. They will formulate a mission statement to be posed for adoption and set goals 
with specific expectations. Further, they will decide on programs and events, enlist other 
leaders and challenge the whole church to respond. 

This new group will have a vested interest in implementing the model and will 
use collaborative ideas to do so. This component embodies the pro-active research 
method as defined by William R. Myers. The pro-active research method intentionally 
engages in qualitative research while pro-actively working toward transformation. In this 


method the researcher is passionately involved with the practice being evaluated.® 


° William R. Myers, Research In Ministry (Chicago, IL: Exploration Press, 2000), 25. 
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Context associates will be a part of the vision committee along with the 
researcher. All will work together and informally use the experiential learning model. 


The committee should represent a cross section of the church, if not the community. 


The Congregational Response 


The key to transforming the church is to motivate its members to focus on the 
needs of those outside and to reach out to them. The design of the model was to make it 
easy and fun to invite people to church. 

Both the influence and example of the vision committee, the pastor, and the 
teachings of Jesus as presented in the sermon series is designed to mobilize the laity to 
reach out to the community. Spiritual leadership, in all respects, must have a vision. A 
leader is a visionary that motivates others. These are two key dimensions to this 
definition of leadership, creating a vision of the future and inspiring people to make the 


vision a reality.’ 
Research Methodologies 


The researcher designed the model after the action research model as described by 
Jean McNitt, Pamela Lomax, and Jack Whitehead. “Action researchers are intent on 
describing, interpreting and explaining events (inquiry) while they seek to change them 


(action) for the better (purpose).’”* The idea is further qualified as a systematic, critical 


"B.A. Manske, Jr., Secrets of Effective Leadership: A Practical Guide to Success (Memphis, TN: 
Leadership Education and Development, Inc., 1987), 3. 


® Jean McNiff, Pamela Lomax, and Jack Whitehead, You And Your Action Research Project 
(London, UK: Hyde Publications, 1996), 7-8. 
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inquiry made public, an informed, committed, intentional action takes place and for a 
worthwhile purpose. The purpose of most research is to make a contribution to the 
advancement of knowledge. The main point of action research, however, is primarily to 
bring about an improvement in practice as well as knowledge. It requires action as the 
integral part of the research process, is focused on the researcher’s values, and in this 
case methodologies as well. It is an insider research where the researcher and other 
participants test hypothesis or current practice with the intent of improving performance. 
Well-conducted action research can lead to personal development, better professional 
practice, and improvements in the institution as well as contribute to the good order of 
society.” 

Action research refers to the conjunction of three elements: research, action, and 
participation. Unless all three elements are present, the process cannot be called action 
research. Put another way, action research is a form of research that generates knowledge 
claims for the express purpose of taking action to promote social change and social 
analysis. But the social change we refer to is not just any kind of change. Action research 
aims to increase the ability of the involved community or organization members to 
control their own destinies more effectively and to keep improving their capacity to do 
so."° 


With the needs and challenges of the Florida Church, action research was the 


obvious choice. The church needed to discover new ways to do outreach and to evaluate 


” Ibid. 


’° David J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 1998), 6. 


these, make improvements and continue to improve ministry. The next chapter will 


examine the field experience with evaluation and analysis. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


EVALUATION AND ANALYSIS 


Field Experience 


“The pro-active research method intentionally engages in qualitative research 
while pro-actively working toward transformation. In this method the researcher is 
passionately involved with the practice being evaluated.” 

The actual experience of implementing this model brought considerable passion 
to most of the participants. It was an exciting time for the congregation and most had 
high hopes for reaching new people. 

The five weeks preceding Easter was good timing. This season, like the Christmas 
season, yields our highest average attendance. While the researcher has unconsciously 
employed experiential learning dynamics into his preaching and teaching, this was a new 
experience for him. 

Studying experiential learning theory and using its insights as a strategy and 
structure for preaching was exhilarating and rewarding. The structure was basically the 
same for each sermon and very simple. First, make the gospel story vivid, help the 
listener to experience the Jesus encounter in his or her own imagination. Dramatize it 


with descriptive detail to enhance the appeal to people who perceive and process 


' William R. Myers, Research in Ministry (Chicago, IL: Exploration Press, 2000), 25. 
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information in different ways. Be aware of different types of intelligences and learning 
styles. 

Second, each sermon was designed to tap into the hearer’s prior experience. This 
second movement was to relate it to their world and allow the listener to process this new 
experience in light of prior experience. Hopefully the new will ring true or give new light 
experience. It seeks to be relevant and engaging even provoking response. 

The third movement and climax of each sermon strived to take the hearers to the 
next level. In Kolb’s experiential learning cycle it arrives at the point of so what? What 
should we do now? Hopefully each sermon gave some specific guidelines into how the 
hearers can say, come and see or tell about their spiritual journey, or explain to someone 
what a difference Christ has made in their life. It was stressed that we are each unique 
and each of our personalities with the Holy Spirit’s guidance can find creative and natural 
ways to live out and share the good news. 

It was a fun experience for the researcher. Some feelings of pressure were felt 
because he was aware that this was a critically important venture. It has been the 
experience of the researcher that of all the rich variety and unlimited preaching material 
in the Bible, the Jesus stories, especially his encounters with individuals, touch the lives 
of people most deeply. 

The vision committee, the name of the focus group was equally enthusiastic. The 
meetings were held monthly, then weekly, then twice per month and lasted two hours. It 
was fortunate that we had an excellent convener and facilitator. He had training in group 
dynamics, was a good leader, and enabled everyone to be heard. He attempted to draw 


out those who were quiet. 
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The committee was open to anyone who wanted to come whether a church 
member or not. Meeting dates and times were published in the weekly bulletins and 
people were constantly invited to come even if only for one time. The group wanted to 
hear every idea and suggestion, answer any concerns and also have as many people as 
possible buy into the vision. The focus group had about fifteen core members including 
six context associates who collaborated informally outside the meetings. 

The group also served as a steering committee to implement the larger vision of 
sharing Christ in specific church programs and events. They, along with the Session or 
elders, would enlist leadership, appoint persons to be in charge or complete an 
assignment. 

Group dynamics, different types of intelligences and personalities come together. 
One passion felt at times was mild differences of opinion. The experiential learning 
model with the perception and process continuum helped this researcher to value the 
differences in people and how invaluable this dynamic is in implementing a 
transformation within a larger group, the church. An individual with only his or her 
perceptions and processes is very limited in impact. 

The group agreed to establish a second worship service which would be at 10:00 
A.M. and wholly contemporary. A praise band was recruited from within and outside the 
ranks. It was comprised mostly of teens and young adults but also our youth minister and 
occasionally middle-aged adults. 

There was a scramble to acquire and install the audio and video equipment 


needed. Some items were loaned to the church and others were purchased. Many were 
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donated such as equipment to provide closed circuit television of the service to the 
nursery and childcare area. 

The second service, a contemporary one, was the major growth initiative. The 
early 8:00 A.M. service would continue mostly traditional with some earlier period praise 
music included. 

The other key growth initiative was the scheduling of about one special event 
monthly. The idea was to create an event with wide appeal and one that would make it 
easy to invite an unchurched person to attend. This included a potluck brunch on Easter, 
an outside barbecue with a combined service, a car show, and siomeyele day where the 
local chapter of the Christian Motorcycle Association provided speakers at worship. The 
Hardly Angels, an internationally known ladies motorcycle performance troop, also 
spoke. One of our vision committee was a member. 

A fall harvest fest brunch with a combined service is scheduled for early October. 

The church bought yellow page ads and a website. There were newspaper ads for 
these special events along with postcards sent to our mailing list. The main thrust was to 
motivate from the pulpit and by word of mouth for all attendees to reach out and invite 
the unchurched. 

On Easter Sunday eighty-nine people came for the traditional service and 105 for 
the contemporary. This was the record highest attendance in the church’s history. Over 
120 came to the combined outdoor service and barbecue and over 100 came to the 
motorcycle day combined service. On typical Sundays, with no special events, the 
traditional service has averaged about forty-five and the contemporary about thirty-five. 


Together at eighty, this is more than double average attendance figures of thirty-five from 
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a year ago. These are summer month figures when attendance is always lower. When the 
Spring season and special event days are averaged in the average attendance of just over 


100 more than triples average attendance from a year ago. 
Summary Of Model Data And Analysis 


The model was tested with three basic tools: a congregational questionnaire (see 
Appendix C), a focus group discussion and interviews (see Appendix D). No pretest was 
given. In consultation with Dr. Lawrence Wilkes, Mentor, and Dr. Jackie Baston it was 
suggested that a pretest would skew the results. It would tip off the participants to the 
desired outcome of the project and influence the data. 

The congregational questionnaire had sixty-five participants. It sought to measure 
attitudes, beliefs, and convictions about reaching out and sharing faith with others. It also 
was designed to measure participant’s perceptions about the new outreach emphasis and 
how effective it was. The key question was designed to register if the participants had 
become more inspired and motivated to invite others to church and share their faith. The 
other pivotal questions were to ascertain just how many invitations and faith sharing 
experiences actually occurred and how many had positive responses. Finally, the last two 
questions measured the need for training in faith sharing and the willingness of 
participants to enroll in such classes. 

Out of sixty-five questionnaires, fifty-seven strongly agreed and eight agreed that 
Jesus Christ reached out to all people with love, compassion, understanding, and 
forgiveness. On the second question designed to measure participants convictions that 
Jesus reached out to all people even those who were outside our comfort zones, fifty- 


eight strongly agreed and seven agreed. The questionnaire further revealed strong belief 
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that the church is more than organized religion: it is the Body of Christ and on mission to 
share Jesus’ love with all people. Forty-eight strongly agreed and seventeen agreed. 

Question four measured convictions regarding Jesus’ teaching and expectations 
that each of His followers should share their faith. Fifty-four strongly agreed and eight 
agreed and one was undecided. Twenty-eight agreed strongly, thirty-five agreed and two 
were undecided whether the Florida Church’s new outreach program was becoming more 
effective. Thirty-eight agreed strongly and twenty-three agreed with four undecided that 
the church was more exciting and meaningful when new people come and find Christ. 
The most important question for the researcher was one measuring increased motivation 
and inspiration to share their faith. Twenty agreed strongly, thirty-three agreed, and 
twelve were undecided. 

The next series measured net results. There were 312 invitations or faith sharing 
encounters recorded. Of these, 119 made a positive response. Thirty-eight indicated a 
need for training in faith sharing, twelve were undecided and seventeen indicated they did 
not feel the need. If such classes or workshops were conveniently offered, thirty-four 
expressed a desire to enroll, fourteen expressed no desire or not enough time at present, 
and seventeen were undecided on the issue. Overall, the researcher believes that the 
questionnaire registered a very positive response to the model by the congregation. 

The second measurement involved a focus group discussion with written 
questions and responses collected from the entire group. Context associates were part of 
this group. The questions concerning the model were: Was it effective? What were its 


strengths? What were its weaknesses? How can it be improved? 
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The group agreed that the model had been effective in that many people were 
inviting others to church and average attendance had more than tripled. Many new people 
were coming and some have joined. Some of the strengths listed were: it was fun, 
interesting, events provided an incentive and made it easy to invite people, it was “Jesus 
like” and biblical, it motivated people, it was the most effective growth strategy in our 
history, and it involved almost everyone. 

There were weaknesses listed: communication needs to be improved, the anxieties 
about such rapid growth and change needs to be more adequately addressed, the fear of 
burnout if we keep up this pace, and the need to provide space to accommodate this 
growth. Much of the discussion centered on the big picture of church dynamics. The 
researcher needed to refocus the issue on the model itself. Overall, the group concluded 
that the model was very effective in getting new people to church. They were concerned 
about adequate follow-up. It was exciting and rewarding but most were afraid of burnout. 
The researcher had to remind all that we each must maintain a balanced life, that we must 
see this enterprise as a marathon and not a sprint. Suggestions for improvement included 
better communication and more adequate follow-up to involve new people more quickly 
as they came to church. Small group ministry and new classes were suggested. 

The third measurement tool was case study interviews. (See Appendix D). 
Determining whom to interview was difficult. There were a few people who didn’t 
indicate a stronger motivation to invite people but yet in actuality, did so with 
effectiveness. Four participants invited fifteen to thirty people over the course of six 
months. On average, of those who actively invited others, the number of contacts was 


nearly six new people in six months. Three interviewees were chosen: one with a couple 
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who have been members for about sixty years, one with a middle-aged man who has been 
attending for one year, and one with a young Native American woman. The interviews 
were interesting case studies focused on unique personalities. Out of the 312 invitations 
119 new people came, a success rate slightly over one third. The high rate of success was 
attributed to the fact that there were many special events like the barbeque or motorcycle 
day that had a greater appeal than just a regular church service. 

The interviews, hopefully, are from a sample of the group. It did give the 
researcher some feedback from participants who were not a part of the vision team. The 
example of Jesus and this call to all followers to love others was deemed a powerful 
motivation by each interviewed. All agreed that special events made it easy, natural, and 
fun. After that, the differences and personalities and other variables made it difficult to be 
very scientific in a quantitative way. More interviews and a larger sampling would have 
been helpful. 

The net results were dramatic. A church of about sixty members gave 312 
invitations bringing 119 new people to church for the first time. In six months we have 
had twelve baptisms, sixteen affirmations of faith and nine new members by transfer, 
‘totaling a membership gain of thirty-seven. 

As outlined in previous sections, there are many variables to this pro-action 
research project. It has clearly been a success in jump-starting a small church. Follow-up, 
assimilation of new members, providing physical space, and education and training 
Opportunities are pressing. Perhaps a church could modify the model, do it at a more 
reasonable pace, or do it seasonally. Hopefully it can be adapted and improved upon in 


ways to help share the love of Christ anywhere. 


CHAPTER SIX 


SUMMARY AND REFLECTION 


It was a frosty Sunday morning last fall. The congregation was well into the first 
hymn of the service, All Creatures of Our God and King. All felt the burst of cold air and 
knew that someone came through the front door. Nothing goes unnoticed in a small town 
or a small church. Cautiously, yet courageously, two little Hispanic boys, one nine and 
the other seven, made their way into that church along the back row and into a seat. Their 
mother, sindlnies, and step-dad followed them. All had apprehension written across 
their faces. Immediately a man got up from the second pew and went back to greet them 
with a big smile, handed them an open hymn book and joined them in their pew. 

When children’s time came he encouraged the boys to go down to the front. They 
did and joined the other children. The pastor introduced himself and learned their names, 
Lane and Remy. Then Lane looked at the communion table and exclaimed, loudly, “What 
are you hiding under the sheet?” 

Sensing a teaching moment, the pastor also exclaimed, “I don’t know, would you 
like to peek and see?” 

“Yes,” both of the boys said. 


“Wow! Look at all those little tiny glasses!” Lane eagerly observed. 
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“‘Let’s see what is on the other side,” the pastor said as he lifted the opposite end 
of the linen. 

“A big loaf of bread!” the boys laughed. 

“Let me tell you why we have bread and juice today,” the pastor said. The 
children were very attentive in hearing, “Jesus loves you and gave his life for you and we 
are celebrating Jesus today.” 

That event was part of the catalyst for this project. In an earlier church vision 
committee meeting, it was noted from Aban Institute studies that seventy-eight percent of 
the people who go to a church for the first time do so because they received a personal 
invitation. The formula was—get them there, make them feel welcome, and get them 
involved. 

That experience was a teaching moment. The man was not, at that time, a member 
of the church. He had invited his adopted little brother and his family. It can be done. The 
researcher didn’t fully realize it at the time, but this was experiential learning. 

The Florida Mesa Presbyterian Church sits on a back road in open country seven 
miles outside Durango, Colorado. The church hasn’t changed very much in a century of 
existence. There has always been a core group, mostly ranching families that keep it 
going. Membership has fluctuated between forty and fifty. 

Even though the church has changed little, the community has increasingly 
experienced change. Ranching is declining, while tourism and development are 
increasing. The Durango area, with its spectacular geographical setting, is becoming one 
of the premier vacation and recreation destinations in the country. The area is attracting 


second homebuyers, retirees and adventuresome young people who actually try to make a 
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living here. Some succeed. As development increases more ranches are sold and made 
into subdivisions and ranchettes. 

The church is in a true crisis. With its most faithful members aging and many of 
the younger families not attending regularly enough to take over the reins it would soon 
face closure. If business as usual continues, it will. The church has a golden opportunity 
though, to reach more people with the love of Christ than ever before. The new emerging 
and extremely diverse culture is very resistant to church as outlined earlier. The church 
must reach out to them one on one and reach them on their own turf. 

Amazingly, the members are very friendly and welcoming to newcomers. 
Population growth is a mixed blessing for all, but it threatens to permanently change a 
rural way of life cherished by the long-term members. 

The church is seeking to preserve its rural heritage and flavor, but at the same 
time be faithful to God in reaching out and loving all of the people in the community. The 
church realizes that if successful it would bring a lot of changes that wouldn’t come easy. 

For reasons outlined earlier, the people are very shy and reticent to speak of their 
personal faith to others or even invite them to church. The members would need to 
experience some personal transformation and growth before they could reach out in 
greater ways than ever before. 

The researcher began with a study of the context. The area’s spectacular 
mountains, rivers, canyons and deserts make it a world-class outdoor playground. That is 
what brings people here, but is what also keeps them out of church. Many who move here 
cannot make it here financially. There is a lot of turnover. Others are part-time seasonal 


residents. Of the ones who do make it, some work two or more jobs to do so. Social 
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problems abound. Crime rates have risen dramatically, drug abuse, gambling addictions, 
and suicide rates have climbed as well as domestic violence and divorce. 

In chapter two, the researcher explored the biblical, theological, and historical 
foundations to address the problem. 

The Bible is a continuous story of God reaching out to humankind in love. The 
Creation stories of Genesis tell of God giving life in love, freedom, beauty, and goodness 
and in relationship and with responsibility. After the breakdown of relationships with 
God and between each other, God seeks to reach out to a broken humanity with a love 
that redeems and reconciles, brings humans back into relationship with God and each 
other. The call and promise to Abraham and Sarah sought to bless all of humanity. Those 
who had a personal transforming relationship with God were instruments to lead others 
back to God. This was true of Joseph, Moses, the early judges and the prophets. The Ten 
Commandments made simple the principles of relationship between humankind and God 
and humankind and each other. The prophets spoke of experiencing God with your whole 
heart and seeking the welfare of the culture in which you live. Jesus uniquely reached out 
to all of humanity with love, grace, and transformation. His teachings and style would be 
the foundation of this ministry model. Those who followed him learned to reach out to 
others with his love. 

Theological foundations rested on the understanding of the human predicament of 
broken relationships between humans and God, between humans and each other, and 


between humans and their inner selves. 
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The Bible presents the Creator God as good news. It tells the story of an Incarnate 
and redemptive Christ as good news and of a mission of reconciliation by the power of 
His Spirit as good news. 

Belief in the Creator brings a sense of identity, a set of core values, a sense of 
purpose, and a basis of hope. 

The Incarnate Christ reveals the compassionate face of God, gives an example to 
follow, and offers individual self-esteem. He became human and died for all. He can 
forgive and transform. 

The good news is experienced by personal transformation, and encounter with the 
Spirit of God. It is personal conversion by accepting the love of God and experiencing 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit of God. 

The good news of a Creator God who came to earth in the life of Jesus the Christ 
and who can forgive all and transform and indwell all by his Spirit was the message of 
the early Church. Church historians such as Michael Green emphasize it was a primarily 
lay movement of personal evangelism. In the times of history when the church was most 
established in the culture and lost sight of personal experience with God and personal 
sharing of faith, the church was weak. In the times when personal experience with God 
and personal evangelism were emphasized, the church was strong and spiritual 
awakenings transformed even cultures. The protestant reformation and the reformation 
within the Roman Catholic Church, the great awakenings in Europe and America were 
cited. 

Personal experience with God and sharing that faith with others has a solid 


biblical, theological and historical foundation. 
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In the early twentieth century, questions about conversion, repentance and 
personal evangelism were investigated by leading psychologists. William James, medical 
doctor, professor of philosophy and professor of psychology at Harvard wrote, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. Though he was not exactly orthodox, and he studied 
religious experience with boldness and the unbiased approach of science, he disclosed his 
own faith in God and his conversion experience. 

“God is the natural appellation, for us Christians at least, for the supreme reality, 
so I will cali this higher part of the universe by the name of God. . . As far as this goes I 
probably have you with me, for I only translate into schematic language what I may call 
the instinctive belief of mankind: God is real since he produces real effects.” 

After theoretical foundations, in chapter two, the researcher studied resources in 
the areas of personal evangelism, rural and small church ministry and experiential 
learning theory including multiple intelligence and diversified instructional strategies. 

The older classic works on the evangelism of Jesus were rich in insight and 
timeless in value. The modern works of Joseph C. Aldrich, Michael Green and Bruce 
Roberts Dreisbach were absolutely compelling in their call for personal evangelism 
outside the church as the only hope of transforming the culture and the church. 

Rural ministry and evangelism sources were helpful, particularly No Little Places: 
The Untapped Potential of the Small-Town Church by Ron Klassen and John Koessler. 
They described the concept of rurban as when urban people move to a rural area for a 
new lifestyle but take their urban tastes, culture, and expectations with them. This 


describes the given context. 


' William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York: Random House, 1902), 507. 
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The studies in experiential learning were fascinating. It is common sense and 
innately practiced to some degree by practically everyone. A deeper analysis of the 
learning process shows that one can develop a wholistic integration of learning skills. It 
recognizes that different people have different learning styles. It seeks to move people 
around the cycle of concrete experience, then reflective observation, next abstract 
conceptualization and finally active experimentation. It recognizes that people tend to 
perceive things either in concrete or abstract terms, which are charted on an axis, and 
people tend to process information either by active participation or more passive 
reflection. The experiential learning cycle moves the learner through various modes of 
learning and pulls them out of comfort zones to experience new ways of learning. It 
involves the integrated functioning of the total organism—thinking, feeling, perceiving, 
and behaving.’ 

This scientific analysis of the process of learning by experience and its design to 
pull the learner into the experience intrigued the researcher. Upon reflecting on and 
reading the gospel accounts, Jesus used experiential learning techniques in his teaching, 
training, and healing. 

The researcher remembered the old saying that some things are more easily 
caught than taught. Many attempts to teach the various techniques of evangelism have 
made one even more intimidated to actually try it. Insights from experiential learning will 


be tried. 


* David A. Kolb, Experiential Learning, 28. 
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The hypothesis is that the members of the church can be mobilized to share their 
faith and invite others to church by teaching the evangelism of Jesus in an experiential 
way. 

The model had three components. First, a series of five sermons was preached 
leading up to Easter. Each sermon had the same basic structure. Dramatize the gospel 
story. Describe in vivid picture images to stimulate their imaginations so they can 
experience the event in their own minds. Second, the sermons will seek to tap into the 
hearer’s previous experience so that the new ideas ring true to life. Third, the sermons 
will call for active participation on the part of the hearer to envision ways to reach out to 
others in their real world and will make some concrete suggestions on how to do so. 

The sermons would be based on the early chapters of John. They would move 
from the easy to the more challenging evangelism encounters. They would range from 
“Come And See” or how to invite someone to church, to “You Can’t Put God In A Box” 
or how to point to God in such a way that a sophisticated person can see. The messages 
were fun to preach and were done so in a climate of expectancy. 

The second component was a focus group called a vision team. Key leaders 
including context associates participated, experiential learning techniques were 
unobtrusively employed as the group brainstormed and planned a strategy of reaching out 
to the community and inviting others to church. Different learning styles and approaches 
were evident. The experiential model assisted in drawing people into active participation. 
The facilitator was very skillful at group dynamics. Some of the ideas they came up with 


were yellow page advertising, a web site, highway signage, and mailing lists. 
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They scheduled special events to make it easy for the members to invite others. 
This included an Easter brunch, an outdoor barbecue after outdoor worship, a car show, a 
motorcycle day, and a fall harvest fest. The group had a vested interest in each event’s 
success and enlisted other members to help the cause. A major new thrust was the 
addition of a second worship service that was contemporary. 

The third component was encouraging the entire membership to prayerfully 
follow through. 

The results were quite dramatic. On Easter eighty-nine people came for the 
traditional service and 105 came for the contemporary. This was the highest attendance in 
the church’s history. Over 120 came to the outdoor combined service and barbecue and 
about 100 came to the motorcycle day. On typical Sundays, with no special events, the 
traditional service has averaged about forty-five and the contemporary about thirty-five. 

Together, at eighty, this is more than double the average attendance figures of 
thirty-five from one year ago. These are summer month figures when attendance is 
always lower. When spring dates and special event days are averaged in attendance is 
triple that of a year ago. 

The congregational questionnaire had sixty-five participants, in an overall positive 
response. The returns indicated there were 312 invitations made by the members to non- 
members. Of these, 119 made a positive response. Many indicated a desire for training in 
evangelism and outreach totaling thirty-four. 

Vision team group discussions were very positive. The main weakness identified 
was the fact that we weren’t adequately prepared for such sudden growth in numbers. 


Communication needed to be better. 
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Interviews were conducted as a third evaluation tool. Lillian and Robert Davis 
were chosen because they were long-time resident ranchers who had been members for 
about sixty years. They recalled a time when the church considered closing. Lillian, in 
describing the model and recent events, said, “This is the most exciting thing to happen in 
the church that I can remember.” 

Also chosen was Jeff Dyar. He was the recent Program Chairman of The 
Emergency Medical Services, Health and Safety and Counter-Terrorism Division of the 
Federal Emergency Management Administration. He has an early medical retirement due 
to a pulmonary condition he developed while coordinating the response on 9/11 in New 
York City. He and his family chose to live near Durango. They have been attending for 
just over one year. Jeff oversees the training, and does much of it himself, for 2.2 million 
emergency responders at all levers. His number one method is experiential learning. He 
not only likes what is happening in this model, he has been an excellent resource. 

The other person chosen to interview is Melissa Barnes. She is a thirty-five-year- 
old Native American. She and her husband, Tom, own a small business—she makes 
custom cowboy hats and he makes custom saddles. They have a two-year-old “Tom 
Tom” and one on the way. They have attended for about four years. They love the 
friendly acceptance and the country setting of the church. They were married here three 
years ago. 

The results of implementing this model have been very positive and dramatic. 


“Pro-active” research of a qualitative nature by its own definition involves the passionate 
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participation of the persons being evaluated in order to improve performance for a good 
cause.” 

It is difficult to be highly scientific because there are so many variables in such a 
setting. The researcher has strived to be as objective as one can be under these conditions. 
There is a great deal of subjectivity when one is passionately involved with faith, the love 
of people, and exciting possibilities. Perhaps any new program employed at the time of 
this expectancy and with the enthusiasm of the members would have produced some 
remarkable results—yust like the story of little Lane, referred to at the outset of this 
chapter. 

It is the conviction of this researcher that the methods and, most importantly, the 
Spirit of Jesus was the resource that really worked in people’s lives as they responded in 
faith. 

The researcher also is convinced that the insights and dynamics of experiential 
learning greatly increased the effectiveness of the model in design, implementation and 
evaluation. The principles help one to teach and preach in a way that connects with a 
larger percentage of people. It draws mental pictures, taps into imaginations, and draws 
people out of comfort zones into greater participation. This brings real learning and 
transformation. It is the intention of this researcher and the vision team to seek to 
improve the model and continue to employ it. There is a need for evangelism training for 
the thirty-four who indicated they would commit to it. It will be interesting to bring in the 


experiential approaches. 


> Myers, Research In Ministry (Chicago, IL: Exploration Press, 2000), 25. 
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One problem noted in the discussions was the fatigue factor. People worked so 
hard and so fast there is the danger of burnout. Perhaps a long-term view with a more 
reasonable pace and Jesus’ example of getting apart and resting is a key to experiential 
learning that was overlooked. 

To build on this concept, an in-depth analytical study of Jesus’ method from the 
experiential perspective could hold great promise. 

The researcher has benefited tremendously in terms of professional development 
and feelings of competency in ministry. It has been a time of energizing transformation 
and renewal. Deep appreciation is expressed to all of the kindred spirits whose generous 
response to God and each other makes good things happen. 

{t is also the researcher’s opinion and hope that the insights from Jesus’ methods 
and experiential learning can benefit any ministry setting and that others will take it to the 


next level. 
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Figure 1 
The Experiential Learning Model 
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Figure 2 
The Experiential Learning Cycle 
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Figure 3 
The Experiential Learning Cycle & Kolb’s Model 
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Figure 4 
Kolb’s Model: How Information is Perceived 
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Figure 5 
Kolb’s Model: How Information is Processed 
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Figure 6 
Learning Styles 
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Figure 7 
Learning Styles and Their Relationship 
to the Experiential Learning Cycle 
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Figure & 
Selecting Training Vehicles for Experiential Learning 
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Figure 9 
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Figure 10 
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God’s Solution 
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Sermon #1 
“Come And See”—John 1:35-51 


How to Invite Someone to Church 


Jesus calls disciples walking along the sea. 
«* He enters our live where we are 


He know us better than we know ourselves 


\/ 


oe 


¢ [tis a natural response to share this experience with those close to us 


“* He knows and has a plan and hope for those we love 
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* Will they know it? How? 
> There is a way 
> You are the key 


> Some ways to share... 
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Sermon #2 
“Your Faith Story”—John 4:28-41 


How to Share Your Spiritual Journey 


Jesus knew her story, but gave her a defining moment that changed her story forever. 


o 


* Everyone has a story 
> Hers, a contemporary example 


> Yours? 


Ay 


* Christ gave her a “defining moment” 
> Transformation 
>» Conversion—dramatic/gradual 
‘ 


** When she told her story, others came to faith 


\/ 


Have you thought of your story? 


> 


>» Have you shared your story? 


> Think of what it could mean to others! 
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Sermon #3 
“You Only Need To Know One Thing’’—John 9:1-25 


How To Share The Difference Christ Has Made In Your Life 


Jesus heals the blind man. The man is interrogated, but he knows only one thing, “Once I 
was blind, now I see.” 
«* A full scale investigation (tell the dramatic story) 
> Is this the man or a look alike (v. 9) 
>» The authorities call his parents (v. 18) 
> Some questions we can’t answer, but one most important . . . 
“* Has Christ made a difference in your life? 
>» There is no argument with a changed life 
“* Anyone can casually share it and live it 


>» Have you ever told someone? 


> You can. 
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Sermon #4 
“A Drink to Satisfy for Life’’—John 4:1-42 


How to Relate Christ to Basic Needs 


Jesus experienced thirst; he asked her for water and gave her eternal water. 


oe 


All of us have needs (Matthew 6:33) 
> Abraham Maslow’s Hierarchy: physical, security, love, self esteem, self- 
actualization 
“* We agonize over “felt needs” 
>» Madison Avenue appeals 


> Looking for love in all the wrong places 


o 
“9 


Superficiality never satisfies 
>» Christ meets all needs. 


>» He takes us to the top! 


/ 


* The wellspring of life 
> You can talk about this satisfaction 


> How? 
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Sermon #5 
“You Can’t Put God In A Box’’—John 3:1-16 


Point To God In A Way A Sophisticated Person Can See 


Jesus teaches Nicodemus about spiritual birth. It is like having an experience with the 
wind. 
“* The need for spiritual birth (dramatize the story) 
>» Like the wind/spirit 
> Ezekiel 37 
“¢ We all have had powerful experiences with the wind 
> Storms... tornadoes... humeanes ... gentle breeze 
» Olive, aspen leaves 
“* God is real because he causes real effects 
> William James 


> Needed: an open mind, open heart 


APPENDIX C 


CONGREGATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Please read each question and respond as honestly as possible. 


Ik 


10. 


11. 


12, 


Jesus Christ reached out to all people with love, compassion, understanding, and 


forgiveness. 
| ------------------------ Q------------------------ 3------------------------ 4------------------------ 5 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 


No one was excluded from Jesus’ ministry, whether lowly shepherds or 
sophisticated wise men; whether Jews, Gentiles, Samaritans, Roman Soldiers or 
Greek tourists; whether tax collectors, prostitutes, or thieves, whether rich or 
poor, young or old, healthy or sick. . . 

eee oar a EO EEE, CEE ET Oe es eee de 5 
strongly agree agree undecided _ disagree strongly disagree 
The church is more than organized religion. The Bible teaches that it is the visible 
“Body of Christ—followers of Jesus who are filled with His love and serving 
others in His name. 

 Renenee aren ren Nee eerie ee memos Boe Ricotta oe een eee 5 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
Jesus taught His followers and commissioned His church to reach out to others as 
He did and to invite others to “come and see” and encourage all followers to share 
their faith. 

[eee sashes soiue ee ) ee eo , Sane eee noe , | Seeeare eer ee eee ae 5 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
The Florida Mesa Church, with it’s new vision, outreach emphasis and varied 
ministries is becoming more effective in sharing Christ with our community. 

eee cen ne | en ERE ne eee eee are eee eee Aisin Sic tatte ti 5 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
Church is more enthusiastic, exciting and meaningful when new people come and 
participate and find new faith in Christ. 

(peer e DSeets a Beetle 5 eee meee ae eee ene 5 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
Recently I have felt more inspired and motivated to invite others to church and to 
share my faith. 

anne ne aneeEs Detooress a cats e , nee eee eee a eee 5 
strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 
How many people have you either invited to church or have shared your faith 
with in the last 6 months? 


Of the people you invited or shared your faith with, how many have actually 
come to church or made other positive responses? 


What is the number of people that have not yet made a positive response, but you 
still are praying for them, reaching out to them, and are in hope that they 
eventually will come to church or receive Christ? 


Do you feel the need for help and training in how to invite and share your faith 
with others? (Yes or No) 


Would you participate in such a worship or series of classes if it were 
conveniently scheduled? (Yes or No) 


APPENDIX D 


INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS 
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Couple Interview With Lillian and Robert Davis 
September 3, 2004 


Residence of the couple, near Durango 


Those Present: 
Lillian Davis 
Robert Davis 
Dan Straw 


Dan: Lillian and Bob, how long have you been members at the Florida Church? 
Lillian: [’ ve been a member for about fifty years, what about you, Bob? 

Bob: I guess it has been more like sixty years for me. 

Dan: You are both natives of the area and have lived here all your lives? 


Bob: Yes, I grew up here and have ranched here all of my life except for being in the 
Navy. 


Lillian: I grew up here too. This is home. 


Dan: You have both traveled enough especially since retirement. This is a good place to 
call home. Tell me about your experience with the church over the years. 


Lillian: It has been like being part of a big family. We belong to the Grange, too. We 
have had lots of friends here for a long time. 


Bob: It is a good community. But we are losing a lot of our “old timers.” 


Dan: Lillian, you have been the Treasurer for twenty something years and Bob, you have 
kept the grass cut and the snow plowed for even more years. You have both been 
“pillars” in this church for years. Beyond all that you do, you have been very loving 
people. 


Lillian: Thanks! We are no better than anyone else. Lots of people do so much to help. I 
think of all the ladies and the hundreds of quilts they have made and given away. 


Bob: Yes, and we live just down the road. It was pretty easy to bring the tractor over and 
plow. It was handy. 


Dan: Tell me, what was the church like over the years. 


Lillian: It has always been a good little church. People love God and love each other. We 
tried to help others in the community. That’s what it is all about. There were times when 
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things went real well. We had a very active youth group at times. But there were other 
times also when the church struggled. About thirty years ago we considered closing it. 
People would pick a church in town. When that talk went around, though, people rallied 
and held things together. 


Dan: How do you feel about what is happening at church now? 

Lillian: It’s the most exciting time I can remember in this church. 

Dan: Is it a little scary? 

Lillian: Change is hard. But it sure is good to see young people coming to church. 
Bob: You have to always think about the future. 


Dan: Does it disturb you to see all of the change, ranches being subdivided, more traffic 
and everything else? 


Bob: Yes. It is sad to see some of the things we lose with change, but you have to 
cooperate with what is inevitable. 


Dan: What about changing the nature of the church? 


Lillian: I am in favor of growth in the church. That is what it is all about. If we buy land 
and build, I hope it is close by. Also, I hope we can always keep this little church intact. 


Dan: You two have helped this church to be what it is for much of its one hundred-year- 
history. Wouldn’t it be great if the decisions we make now could mean that God would 
bless this thing for another hundred years? 


Lillian: Why not forever? 


Bob: Yes! 
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Individual Interview With Jeff Dyar 
September 24, 2004 
Residence of the Dyars, near Bayfield 


Those Present: 
Jeff Dyar 
Dan Straw 


Dan: Jeff, tell me again about your work with FEMA. What was your title and 
responsibility? 


Jeff: I was called the Program Chairman of the Emergency Medical Services, Health and 
Safety and Counter-Terrorism Division of the Federal Emergency Management 
Administration. I am also an instructor at the National Fire Academy in Maryland. 


Dan: You took an early medical condition partial retirement due to a pulmonary 
condition you contracted while in New York City dealing with the aftermath of 9/11. 


Jeff: Yes, It had to be done. I asked my family where they wanted to live and they said, 
“Durango.” 


Dan: You, Valerie and your sons Joel and Mason have been attending church here for 
how long? 


Jeff: We have been coming for a little over a year. Of course, I travel quite a few 
weekends to do training sessions in different parts of the country. So, I miss more than I 
would like. 


Dan: Tell me, if you will, how you feel about what is happening at church right now. 


Jeff: We are really excited about the second service. It is relaxed and yet engaging. Our 
family likes the music and the opportunity to participate in that. I feel that this is the 
format that relates meaningfully to young people. 


Dan: You know, Jeff that I am trying to employ experiential learning dynamics into 
almost everything we do now. What do you think? 


Jeff: I think you have instinctively done it all along. You, now, are coming along pretty 
well. It certainly is working. 


Dan: Tell me a little more about experiential learning. 


Jeff: I strongly believe in experiential learning. I have found that it works better than any 
other method [I’ve seen for instruction. 
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The old lecture method where one “pontificates” and expects the learners to hear, 
understand and give it back on a test is not very effective. For some kinds of learning that 
may be the most efficient way of disseminating information. But, when you must train 
emergency crews you have to teach critical thinking skills. 


There are some things you can teach like reading a cookbook. Get the ingredients, mix 
them in order and cook at a certain temperature for a certain time. 


When we train EMTs that style of training leaves them inept. They have to make quick 
diagnosis and exercise critical thinking. Those skills don’t come from remembering facts. 
They only come from the skills learned from the experiential model. Get the facts, think 
it through fast, make a diagnosis or decision and then take the appropriate action. 
Experiential learning helps them develop the skills to do it all. It incorporates experience 
in the basic training. There is no substitute for experience. 


Dan: Why don’t more educational entities use the concept? 


Jeff: It has been slow to get around, but it is happening. I meet people every week, some 
very high-level people in extremely responsible positions who are amazed at how 
revolutionary it is. 


I remember when we were trying to train an elite force to be able to handle any 
emergency, even though they were the best, we had a failure rate of forty percent. 


We instituted experiential learning and totally immersed them in a saturation training that 
taxed them to their limits, but forced them to make the rounds and do it all. The training 
was even tougher, but our failure rate dropped to about fifteen percent. 


Dan: Wow. I wish I had learned some of these things earlier. 
Jeff: It is exciting to learn now. 


Dan, sometimes you bring an object to the children’s time at church. It reaches them at 
their present style of learning. They need to see and experience the concrete and they tend 
to want to be active. You are also hooking the adults and teens, especially when your 
sermon builds on that initial concrete experience. 


Dan: Thanks, Jeff! 


Jeff: We are in this thing together. 
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Individual Interview With Melissa Barnes 
October 1, 2004 
Durango Custom Hats & Saddles 


Those Present: 

Tom Barnes (taking care of customers) 
Melissa Barnes 

Dan Straw 


Dan: Melissa, how long now have you and Tom been attending the Florida Church? 


Melissa: It’s been about four or five years, I think. We really love the people at the 
church. Ill never forget the first time I went into the church. Tom and IJ had seen it at a 
distance, but never drove up the road. One day we did. It was a beautiful church, all out 
by itself. It was almost hidden. One day I drove by on a Tuesday afternoon. There were a 
few cars out front. I was scared to do so, but I walked in. The ladies were in the back at 
their Bible study and making beautiful quilts. They were surprised, but thrilled to see me. 


I told them that I lived nearby and had admired the church, and that Tom and I were 
looking for a place for our wedding. 


Dan: What did they say? 
Melissa: They said this is the right place, but that I should call you. 
Dan: And the rest is history! 


Melissa: Yes. We had a beautiful wedding and everyone was so nice to us. It made such 
a positive impression, not only on my family, but Tom’s as well. 


Dan: Melissa, you are Native. Has there ever been a time at the church when you have 
felt uncomfortable? 


Melissa: No, not really. I have gone to school and been in business where I am often the 
only Native American. Most of the time people treat you just like anyone else. It’s 
obvious that I am Native not just by my appearance, but also by my dress. 


Dan: That is good to hear. What about your family? We are glad that your sister, Tish, is 
coming regularly. 


Melissa: Tish gets me here. She loves church. Tom and I have been working such long 
hours seven days a week. With Thomas (their two year old) and getting a new business 
Started, it has been difficult. 
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Dan: What can we as a church or what could I do to make you and other Natives more 
comfortable at church? 
Melissa: Just be yourselves and accept us as we are—just people. 
Dan: How do you feel about what is happening at church now? 


Melissa: We love it. We like the second service because it is easier to get here at 10:00 
A.M. Also, we like the new music. We like the old hymns too, and miss seeing the other 
people though. We also like the relaxed format where you sit on the stool close to the 
congregation when you preach. It’s very personal and meaningful. 


Dan: Do you have any friends that you think might enjoy the church? 


Melissa: Yes. We have told a lot of people about it, even customers. I think the church 
will grow, but I hope it never gets too big and loses the country feel. 
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